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To spark new interest in English... 
To build competence in writing 
and speaking— 


Guide 
Modern 
English 


Corbin-Perrin composition text for the upper years of high school 


From the first of its seventeen teaching chapters 
to the last entry in its 200-page reference Index, 
Guide to Modern English capitalizes on teen-agers’ 
interest in themselves. It lets them see that English 


is their language—not something reserved for 
the classroom, but what they read, hear, speak, 
and write from morning to night, in school and out. 


Once the idea dawns that English has to do with 
language they use “on their own,” chances are 
students will be ready to find out more about it. 
The Guide is on hand with practical information on 
the hows and whens of using both formal and 
informal English effectively, and with detailed 
help in mastering, one by one, the steps that lead 
to competent writing and speaking. 


To sample the step-by-step help students get with writing, 
ask for the chart “Seven Steps to Better Themes” (#573). 
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New Books from GLOBE 
BOOK II Jochen and Shapiro 


Designed to meet the needs of the “non-academically minded.” The fundamentals 
of English usage and appropriate forms of written and spoken communication 
are presented in realistic, functional contexts. Some typical unit headings: “How 
to Succeed at Your Trade,” “Trade Magazines,” and “Expressing Yourself.” 


Class Price, $1.80. 
Achieving Reading Skills BRC 


A specially constructed book of fifty selections—readings drawn from great 
stories—graded in difficulty. Accompanying exercise material designed to aid 
in age a comprehension, vocabulary building, and growth in other important 
aspects of the reading process. A separate section of the volume contains mate- 
rial for intensive remedial instruction. Class Price, $1.80. 


A purposeful text for comprehensive remedial and corrective reading programs. 
Three books in one, with sections entitled Reading for Information, featurin 
factual articles; Reading for Pleasure, including popular simplified stories; an 
Building Reading Skills, containing tests, drills, and word games. Based upon the 
most recent research on the reading process. Class Price, $1.80. 


Favorite Short Stories 


ge Edited by Lewis G. Sterner 


An anthology of the short story, old and 
new. Selections range from Biblical nar- 
ratives and the stories of Plato and Chaucer 
to such modern fiction as John Steinbeck’s 
“The Gift,” Pearl S. Buck’s “The Frill” and 
Ben Ames Williams’ “They Grind Exceed- 
ing Small.” Class Price, $1.98. 


“LIVING ENGLISH" RECORDS 


“BETTER SPEECH" RECORDS COURSE 
For Teaching English to Students 


$9.95 Complete Speaking Spanish, lalian or German! 
e 40 Lessons on 4 Long-Playing High Fidelity 33-1/3 In similar format as “Better Speech" Records with 
RPM Records a Conversation Manual and a Common Usage Dic- 
e Comprehensive Manual of Correct Speech tionary in each set. Price $9.95 net. 
¢ Manual of Correct Usage “Living English" Records ‘or students speaking 
Complete Better Speech Records Course Spanish Halien a (sermen 
Extra Manuals $! Each Extra Manuals and Dictionaries, $1 Each 


775 FIFTH AVE. 
W YORK 10, N.Y. 


Readability Level C oe ; Readability Level D 


‘Readability Level E 


Readability Level B 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 

SERIES 


Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 


A GRADED 
CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa, 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 14 
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Enriching, rewarding, inspiring ..... . such adjectives easily come to mind when 
describing a tour of Europe. The 1958 NCTE tour intends to bring these words of description 
to full realization for this year’s participants. As was true with past NCTE tours, the 1958 
program is specifically designed for teachers of English. To assure that the tour is not 
vague or general in scope, fellow teachers of English have helped to plan the many details. 
Under the able leadership of NCTE tour guides, who are also teachers of English, you will 
see the beauty and dignity of Europe's historical and literary landmarks, you will experience 
the thrill of being in the locale where the world’s literary masters created their famous 
works, and you will share in the mutual quest for knowledge with fellow teachers. 


Complementing the emphasis on literary enrichment, the 1958 tour offers a balanced 
itinerary of other cultural activities. Attendance at operas and ballets, local tours of 
cathedrals and historical monuments, meetings and informal discussion groups with other 
teachers are all part of the program. A highlight of the tour is the view of the world around 
us through a visit at the World’s Fair in Brussels. Climaxing these memorable eight weeks is 
the ten day Shakespeare Summer School at Stratford. Here you and your fellow teachers 
will study the man and his works, and will see rehearsals and actual performances of 
Shakespearean plays. 

Every summer you've said, “Some day I plan to tour Europe.” The ideal year for you to 
realize this dream is 1958. For further information, write the educational travel organization 
NCTE has for the third year appointed to take care of all technical and financial matters: 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 
250 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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CONDENSED ITINERARY 


NCTE 1958 EUROPEAN TOURS 
July 2 - August 28 


SECTION A: IRELAND, ULSTER, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND 
July 2—July 19 


Shannon Glasgow York 
Killarney Edinburgh Lincoln 
Dublin Carlisle London 
Belfast Windermere Canterbury 


SECTION B: THE CONTINENT 
July 20— August 8 


Brussels Lucerne 
Cologne Innsbruck 
Heidelberg Venice 
Schaffhausen Florence 


SECTION C: LONDON, S.W. ENGLAND, Shakespeare Summer School 
August 9 — August 28 


London Moreton Hampstead Bath 
Salisbury Wells Stratford 


All will fly to Europe on July 2, and all will return on August 28. The cost to 
those who take the complete 8-week tour (Sections A, B, and C) will be $1,285; to 
those who take only the British Isles parts of the program (Sections A and C), the 
cost will be $898. The people in this latter group will be free to use the intervening 
21 days for visiting friends and relatives, for independent travel, or for additional 
research in the British Isles at their own expense. 


The costs include flights by scheduled thrift-class service of KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, with pressurized giant super-Constellations, New York/Shannon and ‘Lon- 
don/New York; in Europe travel by tourist class flights, ferry boats and privately 
chartered armchair-Pullman motor coach; carefully selected good hotels, excellent 
meals; a series of lectures en route, and the attendance of the Shakespeare Summer 
School in Stratford; a comprehensive program of sightseeing drives and excursions 
with competent local guides; all admission fees to museums, galleries, monuments, 
theater, opera, etc.; many incidentals. A $15 registration fee is additional. 


Siena 
Assisi 
Rome 
Paris 


“All youth need to grow in their ability to think 
rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, 
and to read and listen with understanding.” 


Vernon C. Lingren— 
“Ten Imperative Needs of Youth” 
The Bulletin of the NASSP, Oct., 1957 


This need is the chief focus of the 
Reader's Digest Educational Edition 


Student Guide: 24 pages of challenging exercises that develop 
mastery of language, comprehension and expression 


Teaching Guide: 16 pages complete with lesson plans, tests 
and analysis charts suggesting use of the Digest 


For more information, write for Brochure EJ/2 


The Reader's Digest Educational Department 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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Literature for Grades 
Seven through Twelve 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


In quality of content, purposeful 

organization, and colorful, attrac- 

tive format, this series is designed Write for booklet 6-55 telling 

to make the study of good litera- about these modern texts and 

ture an enjoyable and profitable their teaching aids for high 

experience for all pupils. school, and folder 72-11 de- 
scribing the handsome 1957 
fifth editions for grades seven 
and eight. Complete tables of 
contents are included im the 
folder. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD DEPT. 6 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


breaking all records | 
for teachers and students | 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
FOR 


Thorough treatment of the large areas of communi- 
cation—speaking, listening, reading, writing. 


Careful and logical organization of content with defi- 
nite progression from one grade to the next. 


Ample coverage of all the important elements of 
grammar. 


Clear and specific instruction. 
Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 
Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, check, mas- 
tery, and final tests in separate 64-page booklets. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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BUILD A BALANCED READING PROGRAM 
GLOBE’S MODERN LITERATURE SERIES 


In the authors’ own 
language —Unadapted 


The best of the recent best- 
sellers, chosen for their lasting 
literary values... 


Published in exclusive school 
editions, by special arrangement 
with the authors and trade pub- 
lishers . 


CATALOG AND 
APPROVAL 
COPIES UPON 
REQUEST 
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Class 
Price 


1 ANNA AND THE 
KING OF SIAM. .$1.92 
1 BOUNTY TRILOGY. 2.25 
(1) CAPTAIN FROM 
CASTILE 
1 CAPTAIN HORATIO 
HORNBLOWER . . 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS . 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN. . 
CIMARRON 
CITADEL 
DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. . 
DRUMS ALONG THE 
MOHAWK 
GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS... 
GOOD EARTH 
JAMAICA INN 
LIFE WITH FATHER 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY. 
O. HENRY'S BEST STORIES. 
OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY 


POINT OF NO RETURN.... 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE. . 
VOICE OF BUGLE ANN... 


YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS... 2. 


LOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue 


New York 10, N.Y. 
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GLOBE'S READABLE CLASSICS 


® High in Interest Value ®Simple in Readability 


Jules Verne's 
FROM EARTH TO MOON 


Science fiction today— 
fact tomorrow! Simple, 
yet fascinating reading. 


BEN-HUR 

BLACK ARROW 

BLACK BEAUTY 

BRET HARTE'S BEST STORIES. . 

CONNECTICUT YANKEE 

COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. . 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

DEERSLAYER 

FROM EARTH TO MOON... . 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

GREAT MOMENTS FROM GREAT 
STORIES (Miscellaneous). ... 1.80 

HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 


KING SOLOMON'S MINES 
AND ALLAN QUATERMAIN. . 
KIPLING READER 


LAST OF THE MOHICANS. . 
LES MISERABLES 

LORNA DOONE 

MASTER SKYLARK 

MEN OF IRON 

MILL ON THE FLOSS 

MOBY DICK 


MOONSTONE & WOMAN 
IN WHITE 
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OREGON TRAIL 

POE'S STORIES AND POEMS. 1.65 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

PRINCE AND THE PAUPER.... 1.50 

QUENTIN DURWARD 1.80 

QUO VADIS 1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.65 
1.65 

SHERLOCK HOLMES 1.65 

SILAS MARNER 1.56 

SILAS MARNER & LITTLE 

MINISTER 1.80 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON... 1.80 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 1.65 

TALES WORTH RETELLING... 1.65 

THREE MUSKETEERS 

TOM SAWYER 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 


WAR OF THE WORLDS 
AND TIME MACHINE 


THE KIPLING READER 
readable anthology of the 


master storyteller's best stories 


and poems. 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY ny 


Class 
Price 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY....... 1.80 ; 
| 
Price 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN........ 1.65 
KES TREASURE ISLAND......... 1.80 
1.80 TWO YEARS BEFORE 
1.80 
168 WHITE COMPANY......... 1.80 
1.92 WUTHERING HEIGHTS...... 1.80 


Never underestimate the power of teachers* 


In 1948 we published the first Warriner grammar and composition book, 
Handbook of English, Book One, for ninth and tenth grade classes. Two years 
later, Book Two, for eleventh and twelfth grade classes, appeared. Since that time 
these two convenient, complete English texts have been used in thousands of 
classes. We refer to them each time we have occasion to tally sales as “the 
wisdom of Warriner.” 


Harcourt, Brace was happy with the books, the teachers were getting good results 
from them, the students were buying them for their own libraries. These books, 
we felt, presented the essentials of grammar usage in a format that encouraged 
individual student use and with no nonsense. 


Then one day, not too long ago, a solitary inquiry came from a teacher: “Did we 
ever think the day might come when the two books might be enlarged into six, one 
for each of the grades, 7 through 12?” And before we could say, “Well, we had 
just barely thought of it” —aprés ¢a le deluge. 


John Warriner and his colleagues went to work to make a Grammar and Com- 
position program. The twelfth grade book is already published. Many of our 
English teaching friends are using it this year — and reporting fine results. The 
tenth grade book has just come from the press, and some of you are getting 
samples. Grade nine will be ready in early spring; grade 11 will be ready for 
your use in September 1958. So, you can count on four of the books for your 
classes by fall of next year. And what about grades seven and eight? Not until 
1959. Books like these aren’t built in a day. 


Just one word more: you may be sure that these books have the same easy-to- 
find organization that the older books had, the same superb drill materials, the 
same clear statements of rules, the same variety of exercises. But they also have a 
lot of plus features: among them, planned attention to vocabulary growth, special 
chapters on listening, parliamentary procedure, and how to take examinations. 


Never underestimate the power of teachers: Warriner Book One and Book Two go 
on—and with them the new six-book Warriner English Grammar and Com- 
position series. 


° A passing bow to the Ladies Home Journal. 
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Macbeth and Modern Criticism 


Leonard F. Dean 


“Radical demands are made on anyone who wishes to enter the 
world of Macbeth,” states Professor Dean, editor of Shakespeare: 
Modern Essays in Criticism and chairman of the English depart- 
ment, University of Connecticut. His synthesis of recent criticism 
of Macbeth furnishes fresh insights into one of the most commonly 
taught selections in the high school curriculum. [A short article on 
teaching Macbeth appears in SHOP TALK for this issue.] 


GOT real-comfy in bed that night 
and all ready to read a mystery 
story,” says the indignant lady in 
James Thurber’s “The Macbeth Mur- 
der Mystery,” “and here I had The 
Tragedy of Macheth—a book for high- 
school students.” Indeed this year and 
every year all over the United States, 
teachers and students are on schedule 
reading Silas Marner, Macbeth, and the 
other “high school books.” It is heart- 
warming that generations of Amer- 
icans have this experience in common, 
but it may also be comically repetitive 
and predictable. One’s first thought is 
why not change the books occasional- 
ly. Why not Henry IV one year in- 
stead of Macbeth? It may be objected 
that this would shake the publishing 
business, put unprecedented trust in 
the judgment of teachers, and in gen- 
eral upset the comedy. All of that we 
could risk, and gladly, but of course 
it still might leave Mr. Thurber’s in- 
dignant untouched. Whatever 
the list of high school classics, the real 
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problem is to get them read in their 
fullness. “The triumph of Macbeth,” 
says Mark Van Doren, “is the con- 
struction of a world, and nothing like 
it has ever been constructed in twenty- 
one hundred lines.” Radical demands 
are made on anyone who wishes to 
enter the world of Macbeth. With our 
crowded classrooms and heavy sched- 
ules it is not surprising that we often 
settle for something tamer and more 
manageable. We may, for instance, 
settle for a truism: Macbeth is a story 
about the evils of ambition, teaching us 
that crime does not pay. Or we may 
take the characters out of the rich 
language in which they truly live and 
reduce them to the size of our own 
jargon: Lady Macbeth is a tough baby, 
Macbeth is a psychotic, and so on. It 
should be clear that high school Eng- 
lish teachers are under-paid to do 
something that is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult. They are asked to show students 
how to grow up to the classics, to 
really enter the world of Macbeth. 
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This article is published on the assump- 
tion that teachers faced with this task 
may get help and stimulation from a 
review of recent criticism of Macbeth. 
The job of bringing that criticism to 
the students in language they can un- 
derstand remains of course for the 
teacher. But that is what teachers are 
for, and that is what makes teaching 
fun. (A reading list of criticism will 
be found at the end of this article. 
Happily for teachers remote from 
good libraries, an increasing amount 
of criticism, as will be noticed, is avail- 
able in inexpensive reprints.) 

One of the stimulating things about 
recent criticism of Macbeth is the dis- 
covery, or re-discovery, that the play’s 
apparent simplicity is full of interest- 
ing problems. This was recognized 
fifty years ago by A. C. Bradley. In his 
lectures on Macbeth in Shakespearean 
Tragedy, still in many respects the best 
single study of the play, he remarked 
that “Macbeth is distinguished by its 
simplicity—by grandeur in simplicity, 
no doubt, but still by simplicity”; and 
yet in — on Hegel’s theory of 
tragedy at Oxford, Bradley chose this 
grandly simple play as the crucial test 
of Hegel’s theory. He thought it 
dangerous to describe tragedy in terms 
that even appear to exclude Macbeth, 
but he was hard put to know how to 
manage because of the fact that the 
principal character is both heroic and 
villainous. His solution was to dwell on 
Macbeth’s courage, vivid conscience, 
and determination, and then to ask: 
“Do they not make you, for all your 
horror, admire Macbeth, sympathize 
with his agony, pity him, and see in 
him the waste of forces on which you 
place a spiritual value? It is simply on 
this account that he is for you, not the 
abstraction called a criminal who mere- 


ly ‘gets what he deserves’ (art, like 
religion, knows no such thing), but a 
tragic hero. . . . It depends on our 
feeling that the elements in the man’s 
nature are so inextricably blended that 
the good in him, which we admire, in- 
stead of simply opposing the evil, re- 
inforces it.” Since Bradley, many critics 
have insisted in this paradoxical fashion 
that the character of the villain-hero 
is really unified and of tragic stature, 
but this has not been the chief focus 
of recent criticism. It has instead large- 
ly turned away from direct character 
analysis to the study of other elements 
in poetic drama. 

We should remember, urges L. C. 
Knights, in an essay sarcastically en- 
titled “How Many Children Had 
Lady Macbeth?” that “ ‘character’— 
like ‘plot,’ ‘rhythm,’ ‘construction’ and 
all our other critical counters—is mere- 
ly an abstraction from the total re- 
sponse in the mind of the reader or 
spectator.” A Shakespearean play, he 
argues, is a dramatic poem rather than 
a collection of biographies; it uses ac- 
tion, gesture, formal grouping, and 
symbols—and all in accordance with 
the non-realistic conventions of the 
Elizabethan theater. This interest in 
what is often called, somewhat argu- 
mentatively, the “whole play” is re- 
lated to modern investigations of the 
Elizabethan audience and stage. The 
older view of the audience implied a 
loosely organized drama, one in which 
there was something for everybody: 
fine writing for the fine gentlemen, 
and blood and thunder and farce for 
the groundlings. But this view, as 
Harbage and others have shown, may 
well be a reflection of our own snob- 
bery. There is no evidence for a direct 
equation between taste and social posi- 
tion. A truer view gives us an Eliza- 
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bethan audience more nearly uniform 
in taste than had been supposed, and 
more evenly expert through practice 
and education in attending to the char- 
acteristic effects and subtleties of 
poetic drama. This in turn implies a 
more unified drama. A modern critic 
is thus supported in his desire to find 
an aesthetic and not simply a box- 
office unity behind the variations of 
tone and mode within a Shakespearean 
play. Further support for interest in 
the “whole play” comes from our 
growing recognition of the flexible, 
non-realistic character of the Elizabe- 
than stage. Uncomplicated by painted 
scenery, and quite possibly not inter- 
rupted by intermissions, the fluid ac- 
tion of an Elizabethan play found 
other and larger patterns than those of 
realistic character delineation and those 


implied by the act and scene divisions 
imposed by later editors. 


RECENT EMPHASES 


One effect of all this on the interpre- 
tation of Macbeth has been the attach- 
ment of new significance to parts of 
the play which have for long seemed 
“undramatic,” and which have there- 
fore often been cut in performance. A 
striking example is the third scene of 
Act IV. When the usual interest in 
psychological realism and character 
portrayal is relaxed for the moment, 
we are free, it is suggested, to interpret 
this scene as a climactic moment in the 
play-long conflict between good and 
evil. Waith proposes that if we were 
as skillful as Elizabethan spectators in 
attending to rhetorical debate and sym- 
bolic acting we would see Malcolm’s 
virtuoso performance at this point as 
a non-realistic way of developing the 
play’s central theme. We are first given 
a striking picture of the consequences 


of misrule, but Malcolm’s acting out 
of the part of the tyrant goes further 
and creates an imaginary, dehumanized 
figure which is in effect a projection 
of the absolute evil latent in Macbeth, 
and carried to the point of showing 
him as archetypal evil. To this Satanic 
figure is contrasted the innocent lamb- 
like Malcolm and a divinely ideal king 
(a projection of Edward the Confes- 
sor) with the supernatural powers of 
healing and restoring. It is this ideal 
which Macbeth assaulted when his 
sacrilegious murder broke ope the 
Lord’s anointed temple. What is em- 
phasized by this non-realistic scene, in 
short, is the general meaning of the 
particular events making up the plot. 
It is dramatically right, concludes 
Waith, that when the enormity of evil 
has been made symbolically clear, a 
champion should be found to ride into 
battle: the powers above put on their 
instrument. Macduff will translate into 
heroic action the conflict between 
good and evil: “Front to front bring 
thou this fiend of Scotland and my- 
self.” Fergusson likewise sees this scene 
as a turning point and a moment of 
recognition. Like the exiles from 
Europe we have known in our own 
time, he remarks in an effort to make 
the action realistically probable, Mal- 
colm and Macduff, though safe in 
England, have brought Scotland’s 
darkness with them. Having lost faith 
in reason and human nature, they can 
trust neither themselves nor each 
other. They are met to form an alli- 
ance, yet under Macbeth’s shadow 
everything they do seems unreason- 
able, paradoxical, improbable. The 
shadow clears as they learn to recog- 
nize themselves, and thereafter Mac- 
beth’s nightmare world is dissolved and 
we return to the familiar world where 
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reason and nature again have validity. 

Another example of how our view 
of Macbeth has been altered by recent 
emphasis on the non-naturalistic, poetic 
design of Shakespearean drama is to 
be found in the interpretation of the 
character of Banquo. Bradley treated 
him as something like a “real” person, 
a psychologically consistent character, 
and one finally debased by the 
Witches’ influence. Leo Kirschbaum 
urges that Banquo is better thought of 
as a dramatic function, as a foil to 
Macbeth. We therefore should not 
make the kind of inferences about his 
character that we make about “real” 
people; his true consistency lies in his 
usefulness as a foil. In illustration of 
this Kirschbaum recalls. Banquo’s 
prayer (II. i): “Merciful powers, /Re- 
strain in me the cursed thoughts that 
nature/ Gives way to in repose,” and 
then adds: “To Bradley, ‘the poison 
[of the witches] has begun to work,’ 
but that is not at all the purport of 
these lines; they are there for com- 
parison. Everyman is constantly being 
tempted by evil: during waking hours, 
he is free to expel it from his mind; 
but while he and his will are asleep, 
the demons can invade his dreams. . . . 
Therefore Banquo prays for grace, 
for holy power outside himself to re- 
pel the demons. In contrast Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth have prayed far 
otherwise.” Viewed in this way, char- 
acter, as Kirschbaum suggests, becomes 
depersonalized, almost allegorical: “the 
war between Good and Evil is larger 
than people.” Thus Macbeth does not 
fear Banquo the man, but rather Ban- 
quo as an image of qualities that are 
not sullied—natural royalty, dauntless 
temper, wise valour. “Banquo repre- 
sents what a part of Macbeth wants 
and, also, what a part of Macbeth 


hates... . The killing of Banquo may 
be interpreted as a futile effort on 
Macbeth’s part to destroy his own 
better humanity; it is a ghastly effort 
to unify Macbeth’s inner and outer 
world, for Banquo has a daily beauty 
in his life that makes Macbeth ugly.” 

It will be noticed that these readings 
of Act IV and of Banquo bear on the 
problem of the villain-hero because of 
the fact that they tend to move the 
conflict between good and evil out of 
the character of Macbeth into the play 
as a whole. As a result Macbeth be- 
comes more purely villainous, and op- 
posed to him is a pattern of goodness, 
much of it embodied metaphorically in 
the poetic language which all of the 
characters share. For in poetic drama, 
Bethel reminds us, nearly everyone 
speaks poetry. We must therefore not 
think of Macbeth as a man of poetic 
imagination, since the poetry is Shake- 
speare’s and not Macbeth’s. Thus Mac- 
beth’s “Tomorrow and tomorrow” 
soliloquy should not be read as the 
victory of the indomitable individual at 
the moment of apparent defeat, but as 
simply the dramatist’s necessary way 
of commenting on the action. It is a 
theatrical convention and should not 
be taken realistically. A novelist is free 
to write about his villain, but a dra- 
matist is obliged to violate realism by 
having the villain comment on himself, 
even though in actual life, as Bethel 
and others observe, no villain would 
refer objectively to his own slaugh- 
terous thoughts, and no one so insensi- 
tive would be alert to his own insensi- 
tivity. 

By accepting these assumptions 
about poetic drama recent critics have 
freed themselves to study the language 
of a play like Macbeth without refer- 


ring everything exclusively to the 
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motives and personalities of the char- 
acters. This is not necessarily to turn 
a drama into a lyric poem, as is some- 
times charged; it is rather a way of 
acknowledging and exhibiting the rich 
composition of a Shakespearean play, 
in which character portrayal may be 
only one of several things accomp- 
lished in a given passage. It is a way of 
showing the thematic relevance of 
material which might in the past have 
been under-read as atmosphere, verbal 
stage-setting, fine writing. A good 
illustration of this is the well-known 
passage (I. vi) in which Duncan and 
Banquo pause before they enter Mac- 
beth’s castle and describe the scene 
before them: 
Duncan: This castle hath a pleasant seat; 
the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recom- 
mends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
Banquo: This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, 
does approve 
By his loved mansionry that the 
heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty 
frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, 
but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed 
and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and 
haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 


These lines, which might in the past 
have been admired chiefly as descrip- 
tive decoration and in terms of plot for 
their dramatic irony, are analyzed as 
follows by D. A. Traversi, who is in 
fact echoing much recent criticism: 
“The combination of natural sweet- 
ness and supernatural ‘grace’ is here 
achieved in an amplitude of reference 
that gathers its component images into 
a single triumphant effect. The ‘mart- 


let’ that builds on the castle walls its 
‘pendent bed and procreant cradle’ 
(note the sense of weight, of life con- 
centrating itself naturally in the 
process of birth, reflected in the sound 
and meaning of the adjectives) is 
‘temple-haunting,’ a dweller in the 
shadow of sanctity; and the ‘loved 
mansionry ’ of its home, ‘loved’ both as 
an auspicious presence and as itself the 
home of love, is attracted to spots 
where the breath of heaven ‘smells 
qwooingly’ with a sense of fulfilment 
that is the prelude to generation. The 
combination of spring with the delicate 
air which ‘so nimbly and sweetly’ lends 
itself to senses described as ‘gentle,’ 
purged of all grossness yet intensely, 
naturally alive, is an achievement so 
richly and finely compacted as to be 
new in Shakespeare.” By this comment 
Traversi is suggesting that these de- 
scriptive lines help to tell what is lost 
for a time by the murder of Duncan. 
Modern critics have in fact given to 
the question, What does it mean to kill 
King Duncan? a larger answer than 
the one which chiefly traces the effects 
of the crime on the personalities of 
Macbeth and his lady. The murder of 
Duncan, says G. Wilson Knight in 
effect, is a violation of nature; a des- 
ecration of the ties of hospitality, 
blood- -relationship, and allegiance; a 
perversion of the life-forces of feast- 
ing, conviviality, social friendliness, 
and order; a destruction of the nation- 
family. Kenneth Muir, summarizing 
much recent criticism, remarks “that 
although there is no play in which 
evil is presented so forcibly, it may 
also be said that there is no play which 
so persuasively puts the contrasting 
good. This is done by means of the 
characters, certainly, though Duncan 
and Malcolm, the Macdufts, the mes- 
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senger who comes to warn Lady Mac- 
duff, and even Banquo are little to 
place in the scales against the. Macbeths 
and the Weird Sisters. It is done more 
effectively by means of imagery, sym- 
bolism, and iteration.” Muir goes on to 
notice that the “contrast between light 
and darkness is part of a general an- 
tithesis between good and evil, devils 
and angels, evil and grace, hell and 
heaven”; that “the disease images in 
IV. iui and in the last act clearly reflect 
both the evil which is a disease, and 
Macbeth himself who is the disease 
from which his country suffers”; that 
the word “honor” is continually played 
upon to reinforce the theme, meaning 
at various times “worth” and “the 
titles which reward it,” true honor and 
mouth-honor. “Closely connected with 
‘honor,’” adds Muir, “are the feudal 
ideas of ‘duties’ and ‘services,’ the 
repetition of which helps to create a 
picture of an orderly and closely-knit 
scciety, in contrast to the disorder 
consequent upon Macbeth’s _ initial 
crime. The naturalness of that order, 
and the unnaturalness of its violation 
by Macbeth, is emphasized by the 
images of planting and sowing (‘I have 
begun to plant thee, and will labour/ 
To make thee full of growing,’ etc.), 
and the images of sleep and milk con- 
trast with the images of unnatural dis- 
order and the iteration of fear and 
blood. The contrast is most apparent in 
the lines which express so violently 
Lady Macbeth’s violation of her sex 
(‘I have given suck, and know. ...’). 
By such means Shakespeare builds up 
the order of nature and examines the 
nature of order; so that the violation 
of order in the state by the assassina- 
tion of Duncan is seen to be an un- 
natural horror, inevitably accompanied 
by portents.” To kill Duncan means to 


kill the sacred nature of sleep, to bring 
a suffocating sickness upon Scotland, 
to fill the world with blood and mon- 
strous fears. It is evident that this is 
not the Duncan discernible through 
conventional character analysis. His 
larger service to the play emerges, as 
Traversi and others have remarked, 
from the images of beauty and fertility 
which surround his person and confer 
substance and consistency upon the 
symbolic value of his rule. The play, 
thus viewed as a “whole,” deals with 
the overthrow of a community ideally 
ruled, with the disease spreading from 
Macbeth’s crime, and, finally, with the 
restoration of natural order under the 
gracious successor of the murdered 
king. This restoration is more than 
merely political. Its graciousness, as 
was pointed out by Waith and Fergus- 
son, is touched by Grace, and Roy 
Walker asks us to hear how frequently 
and purposefully the symbolism and 
phraseology of the Bible appear in 
Macbeth. He reminds us of such things 
as the chalice, the Amen speeches, the 
water that clears us of this deed, and, 
at the conclusion of the play, of the 
greenwood branches (contrasted with 
what is sere) whose new leaf is itself 
the symbol of resurrection from death. 

In this fashion modern criticism of 
Macbeth has helped to bring certain 
features into clearer view than ever 
before, but like any reading it is still 
an abstraction from the fullness of the 
play, and in making its points it may 
distort. This has been known from the 
start, and it was well put by a pioneer 
of this criticism, L. C. Knights: “A 
preoccupation with imagery and sym- 
bols, unless minutely controlled by a 
sensitive intelligence directed upon the 
text, leads to abstractions almost as 
dangerous as does a preoccupation 


hy 
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with ‘character.’ ” We are glad to have 
Act IV restored to the play, to be 
shown that characters are not “real” 
people but part of a dramatic design, 
and to be reminded that metaphor and 
symbol belong in the Elizabethan 
theater; but we may rightly feel that 
the play is distorted when it is read, as 
some modern criticism, tends to read 
it, as primarily an allegorical conflict 
between Good and Evil. It is still a 
play about Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth. The ideas and emotional effects 
associated with them are still the source 
of the play’s true power. This brings 
us back, with Bradley, to character 
and genre. 


THE PROBLEM OF GENRE 


Of course Bradley was not the last 
critic to discuss the puzzling mixture 


of good and evil in the characters of 
the Macbeths and to find it difficult to 
see how a play about them can be a 
true tragedy. Mark Van Doren speaks 
for many recent critics in saying that 
the play’s “brilliance gives us in the 
end somewhat less than the utmost 


that tragedy can give... Macbeth is 
not in the fullest hecurn sense a 
tragedy.” This continuing effort to de- 
fine the genre of Macbeth is not mere- 
ly an exercise in pigeon-holing; it is a 
legitimate way of getting at the form 
of the play, at the meaning as meaning 
is expressed through form. Are we 
asking the right or the wrong thing 
when we ask Macheth to produce the 
effects associated with tragedy? What 
is the play’s true ambition? How is its 
weight distributed? What demands 
can we fairly make on it? A major 
difficulty in answering questions like 
these arises from the fact, as Northrop 
Frye has pointed out, that we tend to 
assume that there are only two cate- 


gories of drama—tragedy and comedy— 
and that each is the half of drama that 
is not the other. The truth seems to be 
that more categories are needed for 
effective critical interpretation. Mac- 
beth is a case in point. Its true genre 
is somewhere between tragedy and 
irony. 

It has often been observed that in 
tragedy the hero disturbs a balance or 
equilibrium which must finally right 
itself. Macbeth, as we have seen, does 
disturb the healthful balance of Dun- 
can’s reign, and his defeat does mark 
the restoration of that balance. Many 
readers have gone beyond this to sug- 
gest that Macbeth disturbs a still more 
profound equilibrium, that of time 
itself. Macbeth seeks to impose his will 
upon time. He tampers, as Donald 
Stauffer puts it, with order and futu- 
rity. It is this which we so inadequately 

call his excessive ambition. As a result 
there is a change in the nature of time 
as Macbeth experiences it. Many things 
in the play testify to this. John Middle- 
ton Murry reminds us that by the 
seemingly simple phrase, “The time 
has been,” Shakespeare enforces upon 
our imagination Macbeth’s dreadful 
sense of this change. The blessed time, 
Murry continues, may not appear very 
blessed to us—a time that when the 
brains were out the man would die; 
nevertheless, that time was human, and 
quite different from the kind of time 
implied in the “Tomorrow and to- 
morrow” speech. “That Lady Macbeth 
should have died hereafter does not 
mean later, but in a different mode of 
time from that in which Macbeth has 
imprisoned himself: there would have 
been a time for such a word, but the 
time in which he is finally caught is 
one infinite sameness, a time in which 
life is meaningless, and death also.” 
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Roy Walker in religious phrasing says 
much the same thing: Macbeth would 
leap out of the Christian mystery of 
eternity into time, an insane succes- 
sion of meaningless tomorrows; but 
time is not outside eternity; the moral 
order impinges on history. The Mac- 
beths would mock the time, but time 
is rooted in the eternal, and the eternal 
is not mocked. Macbeth murders sleep 
which is a part of the natural rhythm 
of time, and the result in the play, as 
Van Doren observes, is an ultimate 
weariness. “The words of Banquo to 
the witches: ‘If you can look into the 
seeds of time,/ And say which grain 
will grow and which will not’ plant 
early in the play,” Van Doren reminds 
us, “a conception of time as something 
which fulfills itself by growing — and 
which, the season being wrong, can 
swell to monstrous shape.” The 
Witches (weakened as a dramatic de- 
vice by Halloween and amateur acting, 
just as stage devils had become comic 
figures in Shakespeare’s time) are an 
index to the difference between Ban- 
quo and Macbeth in their relation to 
time, and to Macbeth’s changing atti- 
tude toward time. What the Witches 
mean is cryptic until it is spelled out 
by action. When Macbeth visits them 
the second time the change in him is 
measured by the fact that he will hear 
only what he wishes to hear and by 
his acceptance of the bloody anarchy 
which follows from his attempt to con- 
trol time. It is noteworthy that the 
Witches have no significance for Lady 
Macbeth. At the outset there is no 
question in her mind about the meaning 
of time: it means to catch the nearest 
way. Like Edmund and other Shake- 
spearean villains she is ready to impose 
the narrow logic of her ruthlessly 
rationalistic mind on the seeds of time 


and their growth. Macbeth, tutored 
and aided by her, has seemed to some 
readers to be a tragic figure in his con- 
test with time. For Cleanth Brooks “it 
is not merely Macbeth’s great imagina- 
tion and his warrior courage in defeat 
which redeem him for tragedy, it is his 
attempt to conquer the future, an at- 
tempt involving him, like Oedipus, in 
a desperate struggle with fate itself.” 
Brooks goes on to observe that “man 
must try to predict and plan and con- 
trol his destiny. That is man’s fate; 
and the struggle, if he is to realize 
himself as a man, cannot be avoided. 
The question, of course, which has 
always interested the tragic dramatist 
involves the terms on which the 
struggle is accepted and the protago- 
nist’s attitude toward fate and toward 
himself. Macbeth in his general con- 
cern for the future is typical. . . . He 
becomes the typical tragic protagonist 
when he yields to pride and hybris. 
The occasion for temptation is offered 
by the Witches. .. . They offer a key 
—if only a partial key —to what 1s 
otherwise unpredictable. Lady Mac- 
beth, on the other hand, by employing 
a ruthless clarity of perception, by 
discounting all emotional claims, offers 
him the promise of bringing about the 
course of events which he desires.” 
Arthur Sewell puts the emphasis only 
a little differently when he judges that 
“Macbeth, as a tragic hero, is a man 
with a capacity, one might almost say 
a taste, for damnation. . . . Macbeth 
is a terrible play because its business is 
to give us some notion of what that 
damnation is which a man embraces 
when he is, indeed, man enough for 


It 


Those statements are provoked by 
dramatic effects which are certainly 


real enough, but there are also real 


' 
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differences between Macbeth and the 
plays about Oedipus. The following 
statements about tragedy and the tragic 
hero apply to Oedipus; they do not 
quite fit Macbeth. “The tragic pro- 
tagonist,” says Herbert Weisinger, 
“acts in the conviction that his action 
is right and he accepts the responsi- 
bility for that action; for him to do 
less than that means the loss of his 
stature as a moral, responsible agent... . 
The tragic occurs when by the fall of 
a man of strong character we are made 
aware of something greater than that 
man or even mankind; we seem to have 
a new and truer vision of the universe. 
. . . Pity, terror, awe: these are the 
emotional responses . . . pity for the 
tragic hero who, a man like us, must 
suffer that we may learn to live rightly; 
terror that he has dared to question 
the justness of the order of nature; 
and awe because that order has been 
re-established more convincingly than 
ever.” Macbeth’s attempt to subdue 
time to his own desires is not quite the 
same as Oedipus’ attempt to serve his 
people by measuring life with his 
own man-made equations; the disease 
caused by Macbeth’s crimes is not 
quite the same as the plague which 
strikes Thebes; and the ultimate weari- 
ness of Macbeth’s tomorrow and to- 
morrow is certainly not the same as 
Oedipus’ final ascension from time at 
Colonus. Macbeth is drawn on such 
a scale that he may give the illusion 
of Faustian daring, but the central 
effects of the play are closer to those 
produced by Mephistophiles’ astonish- 
‘ing regret at his own fall: “Think’st 
thou that I who saw the face of God,/ 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven,/ 
Am not tormented with ten thousand 
hells,/ In being deprived of everlast- 
ing bliss?” And in this respect the play 


leans away from tragedy toward irony 
and pathos. 

For this reason E. E. Stoll has been 
right in insisting on the crucial im- 
portance of the “steep tragic contrast” 
in the character of Macbeth, although 
we may feel that Stoll is using the 
term “tragic” rather loosely. Stoll is 
right because to blur this feature of the 
play through reference to “depth” 
psychology (as does J. I. M. Stewart), 
to stage convention (as does Bethel), 
or to a symbolic conflict between 
Good and Evil (as do many modern 
critics) is to turn away from what has 
moved most readers and spectators 
most strongly—the ironic pathos pro- 
duced by the steep contrast. “Perhaps 
the most marvelous moment in Mac- 
beth,” reports Middleton Murry, “is 
when the two actors suddenly emerge 
from their madness, and look upon 
their deed with the same naivety as we 
of the audience. . . . That a man and 
woman should, in the very act of 
heinous and diabolical murder, reveal 
themselves as naive and innocent, con- 
vulses our morality and awakens in 
us thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls.” In this, Murry adds, “the dis- 
crepancy between the character and 
the act is turned consciously to ac- 
count.” It may be, as Murry remarks, 
that “there is no word for that kind 
of contemplation, when two creatures, 
become themselves, look on the ir- 
remediable thing they did when they 
were not themselves.” He himself uses 
the term “irony” in describing the 
effects of Macbeth’s lament for the 
murder of Duncan (“Had I but died 
an hour before this change. . . .”). 
“The irony is appalling: for Macbeth 
must needs be conscious of the import 
of the words that come from him. He 


intends the monstrous hypocrisy of a 
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conventional lament for Duncan; but 
as the words leave his lips they change 
their nature, and become a doom upon 
himself.””, Macbeth makes a demand 
upon our sympathy, as Willard Farn- 
ham puts it, “because as a devotee of 
evil he is always self-tortured.” We are 
oppressed and deeply moved, as in real 
life, by the sight of someone who is 
incurably sick and who knows that he 
is. Here is pathos, as Bradley remarked, 
of the sternest kind. 

This pathos is distinguishable, cer- 
tainly, from the kind we are familiar 
with in the ironic plays of our own 
time. It is not the pathos of Willy 
Loman in The Death of a Salesman, 
whom we see, in Weisinger’s descrip- 
tion, “pathetically trying to explain 
away his failures, trying to amount to 
something, trying to be the unique 


Willy Loman and ending by being 
no man.” Nor does the play Macbeth 
ask us to be the kind of audience 
which Weisinger asserts is called into 
being by the ironic pathos of The 


Death of a Salesman: “the contem- 
porary audience is the victim of a 


double doom: it is forced to live in an ° 


external universe which is hostile to it 
and it is tainted with an inner weak- 
ness which is not of its own making. 
To make choices, and to face the re- 
sponsibilities of those choices, requires 
a strength which it has been led to 
believe it cannot have; it can only be 
the witness of its own weakness.” The 
play Macbeth does ask its audience to 
make moral judgments, and its final 
reading of life is profoundly hopeful. 
Here it leans back toward tragedy. It 
need not have done so. Some Renais- 
sance dramatists simply exploited the 
emotional sensationalism which is pres- 
ent and available in the device of the 
hero-villain, the self-tortured evil-doer. 


Or Macbeth might have conquered 
time, and we would then have had 
something closer to the modern, or 
Machiavellian, nightmare of a brave 
new world in which all mysteries are 
reduced to a science. But Macbeth, as 
we say, and again so inadequately, 
shows that crime does not pay. It 
shows this through a pattern which is 
clearly visible and which Brents Stir- 
ling calls the great inversions of the 
play. They are the fundamental ironies 
in Macbeth, and they resemble the 
reversals in the career of King Oedipus. 
Macbeth, as Wilson Knight puts it, 
wants all time to be his and he gets 
none of it; his attempt to wrench the 
future into the present leads only to a 
succession of empty tomorrows. By 
wronging the natural and unhurrying 
pace of time, he ravins up his own life’s 
means. The destroyer is destroyed by 
his effort to dislocate time’s creative 
ordering of death and birth. Lady 
Macbeth, too, becomes her opposite. 
At the outset the rationalistic director 
of action, she becomes increasingly 
passive, until finally in the sleep-walk- 
ing scene, “the watchful puppeteer,” 
in Stirling’s phrase, “has turned into 
the unseeing puppet.” And these re- 
versals are supported and held to- 
gether, as Stirling reminds us, by the 
prevailing images of the play. The 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow” speech, in 
which Macbeth’s inner defeat becomes 
final, speaks to us with added force 
because the lighting of fools to dusty 
death reminds us of Macbeth led 
raptly by the air-drawn dagger and of 
Lady Macbeth with her light amidst 
the darkness of walking sleep. “Life, 
the ‘walking shadow,’ suggests further 
this abstracted movement. In the strut 
and fret of the player, emphasis with- 
out sense, comes the note of contradic- 
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tion which is struck again in the idiot’s 
tale, ‘signifying nothing.’ Once more 
the fatal insight, the function-smother- 
ing surmise in terms of contradictory 
being; again ‘nothing is but what 1s 
not.’ Lastly the symbol of darkness 
persists in “Out, out, brief candle,’ and 
a continuation of the night theme is 
allowed to end the inner tragedy after 
the soliloquy is finished. Macbeth, no 
longer responsive even to the ‘night- 
shriek,’ can now say ‘I gin to be 
aweary of the sun... .” Through 
these reversals, which find their mimesis 
in the poetry as well as in the careers 
of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, we are 
brought, as Sewell says, “to the edge 
of nothingness and dissolution. And it 
is as men who have been so near that 
edge that we hear at last the mention 
of ‘measure, time, and place.’” The 
surging back of the ordered world now 
swells, as Stauffer reminds us, until 
the stage is filled with God’s soldiers. 
“The time is free” once more. 
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Stimulating and Improving Writing 
in the Junior High School 


Eric W. Johnson 


This article in the series on English in the junior high school (see 
the December and January issues) was written at the request of 
the editor by the head of the junior high school, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia. Many of the highly specific sugges- 
tions may be helpful to senior high school teachers, too. 


EACHING writing requires pa- 

tience, ingenuity, physical stamina, 
good eyes, willingness to suffer, and 
strength of character. Much of teach- 
ing writing I admit that I hate, but I 
feel there is nothing more important 
to be done in school; so I do it, and the 
satisfaction that students and teacher 


get when ideas go down on paper 
clearly, when feelings are expressed 
vividly and correctly, when a story is 


told and eagerly appreciated by the 
class is worth the sweat and tears. 
Since students learn to write only by 
writing and being criticized, I cour- 
ageously assign papers and take the 
consequences: long hours of correct- 
ing, more hours of brief individual 
conferences during class, before and 
after class, squeezed into a recess, dur- 
ing study periods, before and after 
school, and even on the run in the halls. 


STIMULATING WRITING 


Most children would rather not 
write, let’s admit it, for to write well 
requires work and thought; both are 
painful. I find that I get the best writ- 
ing from my students when I give 
them a specific writing task of strictly 
limited length, often just one side of 
one page. Here are some assignments 
that have succeeded: 


Lessons on Precise Directions 


In a page or less write precise direc- 
tions for drawing a diagram which you 
have designed. Draw the diagram. 


Example: 

Draw a rectangle at least four inches 
long lying on its long side. Inside the 
rectangle, at the center, draw a circle 
whose diameter will be about one-fifth 


the length of the rectangle. In the center 
of the circle place a very small X. 

To the right of the circle half way 
between it and the right edge of the 
rectangle, draw a square about the same 
size as the circle. 

To the left of the circle draw a tight 
spiral about the size of the circle. 

Under the rectangle print the word 
fish, with the letters in reverse order. 


HSIF 


I always give the example to the 
class before they try their hands at the 
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exercise. The longer I teach, the more 
convinced I am that much teaching 
should be done before the homework 
is assigned, so that homework can be 
an exercise that the students know 
how to do and for which they under- 
stand the purpose. Too often I have 
dished out an assignment just before 
the bell, only to find that the main re- 
sults were confusion, dislike of English, 
and failure to learn. 


When these diagram assignments 
come in and I have looked at them to 
screen out the disastrously poor ones, 
I ask each student to read his (back 
to the board), while a volunteer tries 
to follow the directions on the board, 
and the class observes (usually with 
surprisingly avid interest) where the 
directions are unclear, or where the 
volunteer has failed to follow them. 


Write precise directions for a com- 
plicated series of body movements. 


Example: 


Lean your head on your left shoulder 
and cross your right leg over your left. 
Now raise your left arm and, reaching 
it over your head, grasp your right ear 
between your little finger and your 
fourth finger. Blinking your eyes rapid- 
ly and uttering a low, soft moan, bend 
the upper part of your body forward so 
that your chest is pressed against your 
desk. 


The follow-up on this may be to 
have the entire class follow the direc- 
tions together. The result is entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. However, it 
is important that the teacher keep. the 
attention of the class riveted on the 
language problems involved—Do the 
words convey precise meaning?— 
rather than on the humorous aspects 
of the body movements involved, 
which should be enjoyed without dis- 
tracting. 


When there is lack of clarity, im- 
mediate attempts at revision (oral, or 
several people trying on the board) 
should be made. 


Write precise directions for performing 
one of the following processes. Make 
your directions so clear that even a very 
dull person could not go wrong. 
1. tying a shoe 
2. scrambling an egg 
3. making a telephone call 
4. putting on a coat 
5. climbing stairs 
6. curling your hair 
7. tying a necktie 
8. riding a bicycle 
9. making a bed 
10. making a fire in a fireplace 


Here, the class learns much from 
hearing a number of the papers read 
aloud while someone in front of the 
class tries to perform the process being 
described. 


Description 


This year I used with fair success 
the simple assignment: Describe in one 
page something beautiful, ugly, or hu- 
morous. Two lessons preceded this. 
The first was on diction, that is, choice 
of words. I prepared the following 
exercise: 


Replace each underlined noun, verb, 
adjective, or adverb with one or two 
more interesting and accurate words: 

1. The nice 
went 
the unpleasant cellar. 
(One answer: The luscious girl 
scrambled into the rat-infested cellar.) 

. The beautiful 
greyhound ran 
out onto the crowded turnpike where 
a large auto- 
mobile ran 
over him. 
(One answer: The sleek greyhound 
loped out onto the crowded turn- 
pike where a heavy Buick crushed 
him.) 


girl 


into 
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. . . and so on for ten to fifteen 
sentences. Or, of you haven’t time to 
run off sentences like this on the dupli- 
cator, write, for example, the verb 
come on the board and then enter the 
room in different ways (stride, limp, 
creep, etc.); make a facial expression 
(angry, puzzled, enigmatic, enthusi- 
astic, fearful); speak a sentence (harsh- 
ly, indistinctly, precisely, etc.); and 
ask the pupils to write sentences de- 
scribing exactly what you did. All of 
this is to make the students alert to the 
importance and possibility of choosing 
the right word to express their thought 
and to interest the reader. 

The second lesson was on meta- 
phor.* I merely told the class that the 
word meant comparison, since I did 
not feel the distinction’ between simile 
and metaphor was worth making, at 
least in seventh grade where this ex- 
ercise was used. The students were 
given sentences such as the following 
to complete: 

She was in love. Her heart was flutter- 

ing like a 

The large, staring blue eyes of the stern 

old general were like 


She is as unresponsive as a———______.. 
Their team came onto the field like 


. or, more difficult sentences where 
a verb that implies a comparison must 
be used, such as: 


Her eye with anger. 
(Eye compared with —____--___) 
The homeroom with 
rumors about her. (Homeroom com- 
pared with 

“What do you want, Smith, another day 
off?” the boss (Boss 
compared with 


He with the problem 
until he solved it. (He compared 
with 

*Credit for the idea belongs to David Mal- 
lery of our English department, 


Here the following explanation 
helps students distinguish a comparison 
from a non-figurative word: 


Not a comparison: The strikers walked 
slowly into the stadium. 


A comparison: The strikers oozed into 
the stadium. (Compares with the 
movement of a thick liquid.) 

Not a comparison: The remark angered 
(or insulted) him. 

A comparison: The remark stung (or 
crushed) him. (Compares with a bee 
or a weight.) 


After these exercises, the students 
were ready to attack with some zest 
the job of description, and enjoyed 
the challenge of finding exactly the 
right metaphor to describe the beauti- 
ful, ugly, or humorous action or object 


they had chosen. 


Other Assignments 


Occasionally, after a number of 
short, definite assignments, the class 
likes to do a “free story,” in which 
they may write whatever they want 
but are reminded to do some describ- 
ing, to delineate at least one character 
who will seem ‘real, to be precise and 
vivid in choice of words. It always 
helps those who cannot think of any- 
thing to write if some suggestions are 
made to start thinking going: Imagine 
you got up in the morning and saw 
something on the way to school that 
puzzled you; take an experience you 
had last summer and turn it into a 
story, adding characters and events as 
you wish; think back to a time when 
you were first thrust into a new group 
of people; imagine a child three or four 
years younger than you planned to 
steal some toys from a “five-and-ten” 
—make it a child you know (perhaps 
yourself, decently disguised), a store 
you know, and tell what happened to 
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him; write a fantasy: for instance, a 
man learns to read the thought inside 
other people’s minds, or a girl gets 
caught in a strange transparent bubble 
that is exuding from a tree. If you do 
fantasy, be sure it is plausible (this 
word will have to be explained). It’s 
more interesting that way than if im- 
agination goes completely wild. 
Another assignment that arouses the 
interest of many is: Express an opinion 
of point of view in which you believe 
strongly, and defend it. A preliminary 


exercise on distinguishing fact from 
judgment is helpful preparation for 
this. (Chapter 13 in Living Language, 
Harcourt, Brace, has some practical 
and stimulating material on this.) I 
have had some strongly-written, well- 
reasoned papers on subjects such as: 
The Case Against Homework; Soccer 
Is a Better Sport than Football; Co- 
education Improves Academic Per- 
formance; Children Should Be Given 
a Clothing Allowance; The Best 
Teachers Are Strict Ones. 


IMPROVING WRITING 


There can be no clear distinction 
between stimulating and improving 
writing, since anything that stimulates 
writing will probably improve it, and 
anything that improves it will stimulate 


more of it, especially if the improve- 
ment is felt by the student and really 
appreciated by the class and teacher. 


Marking Papers 


How a paper is marked will de- 
termine in part how ready the student 
will be to write another one. It is 
essential, I think, to find something 
good about a paper and to comment 
on it, unless, of course, it has been 
written so hastily that it is not a 
sincere effort. 

Your spelling is inexcusable, and you 


made little effort to select interesting 
details for this paper, which is a bit dull. 


This would be a pretty discouraging 
comment. The same thing might be 
said more constructively thus: 


Learn and apply spelling rule number 1 
(ie-ei); the brief passage about going 
through the rough water could be excit- 
ing; too bad you didn’t concentrate on 
that and omit the first half of the paper, 
which is dull. 


Here are a few comments which I 
think are helpful: 


A good paper: | really enjoyed this 
paper. Your ideas would come across 
even better if you would work on sen- 
tence variety (see notes in margin) and 
use more dialogue during the train ride 
incident. 

A fair paper: You have a good sense of 
story and create quite a lot of excite- 
ment and suspense near the end, but 
since you’ve never robbed a bank, your 
paper isn’t very convincing. Next time, 
try something you know about. 

A poor paper: This must have been a 
frightening experience! I wish you had 
described your feelings and exactly what 
you did after the explosion. Watch those 
run-on sentences (read your paper 
aloud). Please see me about quotation 
marks. 


The purposes of the comment are 
to show appreciation of something 
good, to suggest specific areas for 
further learning and improvement, and 
to show that you have read and 
digested the paper. 

I have always found that pupils are 
helped by a mark on their papers—or 
rather, several marks. I usually give 
three: one for content; one for spell- 
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ing; and one for “grammar,” under 
which I include punctuation, sentence 
structure, paragraphing, and 
These three marks are meaningful, 
whereas a single mark is not, unless 
accompanied by a long comment; but 
such comments take time and should 
be avoided if a mark will do just as 
well. Sometimes, depending on the 
type of paper, I give a mark for or- 
ganization; less frequently, for word 
choice, if that is being emphasized, 
sometimes, for sentence variety if the 
class is working on this. 

One aim of the teacher of writing 
must be to have the student himself 
understand where his strengths and 
weaknesses are and where he needs to 
work to improve his writing. For this 
I use an “error grid,’* which the 
pupils fill in when each paper is handed 
back. It looks like the one on page 73, 
except that there is space for about 
twenty papers. For each error that I 
have marked on his paper, the pupil 
makes a small line in the appropriate 
space on the grid. The explanation for 
each column is as follows: 1, date of 
paper; 2, some identification of paper; 
3-6, marks for content, spelling, gram- 
mar, and “other” if there is one; 7-12, 
for spelling mistakes, depending on 
which of five rules the error relates to, 
or “other” if no rule is involved (this 
keeps the student constantly applying 
the rules he has been exposed to and 
shows him what types of spelling er- 
rors he is making**); 13, paragraph- 
ing; 14, capitalization; 15, an awkward 
expression that needs revising; 16, an 
unclear reference, usually a pronoun 
with doubtful antecedent; 17, awk- 
ward repetition; 18, run-on sentence; 


*This idea was su d by Edward J. 
Gordon of our English department. 


19, sentence fragment; 20, an abbrevi- 
ation or number that should have been 
written out; 21-28, various comma er- 
rors explained on an “Aids to Punctua- 
tion” sheet each pupil keeps in his note- 
book; 29, omitted period; 30, unpunc- 
tuated contraction; 31, error in posses- 
sive; 32, word omitted; 33-36, other 
classes of errors as they come up. 

Along with this error grid go the 
above-mentioned “Aids to Punctua- 
tion” sheet and a mimeographed sheet 
of correction symbols and instructions 
for correcting.*** 

Although it takes much time, I 
always insist that all student papers be 
corrected, and I give a mark for how 
well the correcting is done the first 
time. I find that students easily under- 
stand that time spent correcting their 
own errors is well spent. They may 
not file their papers until an O.K. by 
me signifies that all revisions and cor- 
rections have been made. 

I use one of my five English periods 
each week as an etic ns reading 
and conference period, when pupils 
come prepared to read silently or to 
confer with me about their writing. 
If they want to see me, or I them, 
they write their initials on a list on 
the board, instead of wasting time 
standing in line. When each is » Bi he 
erases his name, and I call out, “Next!” 


**Improvement of spelling is a subject in it- 
self, and I will limit myself to saying that we 
have worked out a system for teaching spelling 
in the junior high school at Germantown 


Friends School that is based on the pupil's 
individual needs and is tied in directly with his 
writing. We have published a book for student 
use, Improve Your Own Spelling. (It may be 
ordered for $1.50 from “Spelli GF‘S.,” 
Germantown Friends School, "Philadelphia 
44, Pa.) 

***Copies will be sent free to anyone who 
sends a stamped, addressed envelope to me at 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 
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Titles and Beginnings 


A brief lesson is helpful in pointing 
out that a title can arouse the interest 
of the reader (“Two Brothers and a 
Bathtub”) or deaden it (“An Interest- 
ing Experience”); that titles should not 
give away the point of a story (“We 
Finally Found It”; “Nothing But a 
Dream”); that they usually should not 
be too long (“An Enterprise That 
Brought Success, Romance, and a 
Rainstorm’”) or too short (“Bang!”’). 

A discussion on the function of 
opening sentences also can improve 
writing by showing students how to 
interest the reader from the start. I 
have found that a good assignment fol- 
lowing such a discussion is to ask each 
student to write five beginning sen- 
tences. Incidentally, I have never 
known a collection of these beginning 
sentences to fail to stimulate some of 
the pupils to write the rest of the story, 
and often they provide thought pro- 
vocation for several compositions to 
come. 


Selection 


Probably the commonest fault in 
junior high school writing is failure 
to select the most interesting part of 
the subject for development. We are 
all familiar with the “interesting ex- 
perience” that starts off as the alarm 
rings at 5:30, proceeds through break- 
fast details, the trip in the car, the first 
night, the stops at filling stations, the 
luncheon menus, until at last we get 
to the race for the shore on a storm- 
swept lake, only to find that a sen- 
tence or two has carried us through the 
climax, and we are lunching and fill- 
ing-stationing our way home again, 
“where we arrived at 6:35, having had 
a very interesting and thrilling experi- 
ence,” 


I always have two or three of this 
variety read aloud to the class and ask 
the students to tell where the story 
really got interesting. Then I ask the 
writer to start in the middle of his 
story and use flashbacks if he feels it 
necessary to tell how he got into the 
situation. 

Craig Lake has always had a reputa- 
tion for sudden, dangerous summer 
storms, and Dad and I hadn’t been pad- 
dling more than fifteen minutes when I 
noticed some dark clouds moving up 
rapidly behind the tall pines to the north. 
“Dad,” I said, “how far do you think we 


are from shore?” 
“About a mile, Bob, and I’m begin- 
ning to think we'd better be heading to 


the nearest point right now.” 

As our paddles dug into the water and 
the canoe veered to port, I thought long- 
ingly of our safe, warm home on Clinton 
Street in Philadelphia and of my sister 
and mother still wondering how we 
had gotten along on the ten-hour drive 
up to Maine.... 


Development 


Once having selected the interesting 
part of a story or experience, the pupil 
often will ask, “How can I write a 
whole paper on just one incident?” 
Here I find it most helpful to turn to 
the anthology we use (Adventures in 
Reading, Harcourt) and show how 
other writers develop their stories, in- 
creasing excitement by use of detail 
and dialogue. Sometimes I mimeo- 
graph one or two skeleton stories and 
ask the students to put flesh on them. 

Another device that has worked 
well is based on Great Expectations. 
I mimeograph a pale summary of one 
of Dickens’ vigorous passages of de- 
scription, action, mood, and dialogue, 
and ask the class to compare the sum- 
mary (which is likened to typical 


seventh grade writing) with the origi- 
nal. For example: 


Mood: It was a windy night, and I was 
alone in our apartment, very 
much afraid, when I heard a foot- 
step on the stair. (This is the pale 
summary.) 


I was alone and had a dull sense 
of being alone. I sadly missed 
the cheerful face and ready re- 
sponse of my friend. It was 
wretched weather; stormy and 
wet, stormy and wet, mud, mud, 
mud, deep in all the streets. We 
lived at the top of the last house, 
and the wind rushing up the river 
shook the house that night, like 
discharges of cannon or break- 
ings of a sea. I saw that the 
lamps of the court were blown 
out, and that the lamps on the 
bridges and the shore were shud- 
dering, and that the coal fires on 
barges on the river were being 
carried away before the wind like 
red-hot splashes in the rain. I 
read with my watch upon the 
table, purposing to close my book 
at eleven o’clock. As I shut it, 
all the church clocks in the city 
struck that hour. The sound was 
curiously flawed by the wind; 
and I was listening, when I heard 
a footstep on the stair. (Dickens) 


After the class has examined and dis- 
cussed four pairs of passages like these, 
I give them the following type of 
lesson: 

After noticing carefully how 
Dickens develops his situations, 
try to develop the following so 
that they will be vivid, specific, 
and interesting: 

As I approached the strange 
house, the dark shape of it in 
the falling rain scared me. 


Action: The quarterback for one school 
tried to go around left end but 
was jumped on by so many men 
from the other school that it 
was difficult to tell who had 
tackled him. 


Mood: 
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Sentence Variety 


Another consistent weakness in 
junior high school writing involves 
short, monotonous subject-verb sen- 
tences, all too frequently beginning, 
“Then she . . .” Early in the year, I 
simply suggest a few “-ing” words to 
replace a verb: 


Original: Miss Sparkle stumbled into the 
room. Then she was hit in the 
face with a damp eraser. 


Revision: Stumbling into the room, Miss 
Sparkle was hit in the face 
with a damp eraser. 


Later, the class is given lessons on 
adverb and adjective clauses, participial 
phrases (which we call “-ing-word 
groups”), and appositives. I do not 
worry much about whether or not 
the students understand the grammati- 
cal principles involved; | am more 
interested in their learning a device for 
making their meaning clearer and their 
writing smoother. Sometimes I spend 
some time discussing subordination, 
but I find this is a difficult concept for 
my seventh graders, and that with 
them alert to the possibilities of com- 
bining sentences, the subordination 
usually seems to take care of itself 
rather naturally. 

Drill in combining sentences is nec- 
essary, and I merely present a group of 
pairs of short sentences and ask that 
they be combined by the use of an 
adverbial clause, an adjective clause, 
an appositive, or an “-ing-word 
group.” 

In order to scotch the theory that 
long sentences are always better than 
short ones, I write a couple of pairs 
like this on the board: 

Original: Being lovely and having a di- 

vine personality, it is a fact 
that she greatly impressed all 
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the men. 

She was lovely; she was divine. 

In fact, she wowed ’em. 

Original: Leaping, the dog cleared the 
windowsill and sank his teeth 
into the very bones of the 
murderer, who had met his 
match at last. 
The dog leaped. He cleared 
the windowsill. Teeth crushed 
bones. The murderer had met 
his match at last. 


Revision: 


Once all this is done, it is important 
that the pupils use these ideas in their 
writing. In order to avoid long margin- 
al comments such as “Combine these 
two sentences, making the first one an 
‘_ing-word group,” I have devised 


a symbol:—ing ) or adv. (~, which 
means to combine the seatences mak- 
ing the one to which the arrow points 
into a clause or phrase as indicated. 


TIME-SAVERS 


Any teacher of English understands 
that to teach writing and remain sane 
and healthy, he must constantly com- 
promise; he cannot do everything he 
knows should be done, and what he 
does often has to be done only half as 
well as he could do it if he had un- 
limited time or a student load of 
twenty instead of 125. Nothing could 
be worse than for us to lead a joyless, 
paper-filled life, conscientiously deal- 
ing with every comma on every paper 
and resenting the casual way the pupils 
ignore the results of our slaving. We 
must have time to read, relax, and 
recreate, and therefore, we must bold- 
ly cut corners where we can. Here 
are some time-savers I have used: 

1. As soon as the pupils come into 
the classroom, they know they are to 
have their homework out on their 
desks, and I quickly go around noting 
any who haven’t done the assignment 
or have been too brief or too messy. 
Then, if moderate success is evident, I 
let the pupils read their papers aloud, 
and we deal with evident faults at once, 
on the board and in discussion, perhaps 
stopping only after each five papers, so 
that some errors (or strengths) can be 
grouped for consideration. I take in 


the papers at the end of the class and 


later quietly throw them away. I think 
this is perfectly moral if not done too 
often or with papers on which the 
students have spent much effort. 


2. Papers may be taken in, read 
rather rapidly, marked or not as seems 
best, but not corrected individually. 
Rather, the common errors and weak- 
nesses are noted and a lesson on them 
taught next day with the class as a 
whole. 

3. Papers may be taken in, read 
rapidly, and certain sentences picked 
out which illustrate revision problems, 
punctuation errors, especially apt 
phrases, etc. These sentences are 
starred and underlined on the papers 
and the students are asked to write 
them on the board as soon as they get 
the papers back. These sentences then 
provide the basis for a good lesson. 
(An alternative is to duplicate the sen- 
tences and hand them out to the class 
when the papers are passed back.) * 

4. Papers may be read quickly and 
corrected for one or two things only: 
perhaps sentence variety and diction; 
or paragraphing and punctuation of 
dialogue. 

(Continued on page 91) 


“Again, thanks to Edward J. Gordon. 
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A Setting for the Interrelation 
of the Language Arts 


Virginia Alwin 


This article stresses the need for a context in which to relate 
naturally the four facets of the language arts. That context, the 
author proposes, is the thematic or topical unit. Miss Alwin, form- 
erly a high school teacher of English, is now an associate professor 
of English at the Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 


N MY reading not long ago, I came 

upon this from Voltaire: “Common 
sense is not common.” The quotation 
reminded me of an experience I had 
had; and the experience and the quota- 
tion are pertinent to what I want to 
say about the interrelation of the lan- 
guage arts on the high school level. 

I had been asked to talk to a small 
group of high school English teachers 
about the unit method of teaching 
English. They were working together 
in an attempt to improve their lan- 
guage arts program and had wondered 
whether they might want to try the 
unit method. After I had finished with 
my presentation, one of the teachers 
said, “Well, that just sounds like com- 
mon sense to me.” Of all the favorable 
comments I had heard about the unit 
method, I liked that one best, probably 
because I had said something very 
much like it myself—and more than 
once—during my first experience with 
units. Idea- (or topic- or theme-) 
centered units such as “The Family,” 
“The Sea,” “War,” “What Is Cour- 
age?” “A Success Story,” “The Hero,” 
“Adventure,” “The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness,” “Pioneers All”—as interpreted 
in literature—or “The World of 
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Words,” “The Power of Words,” “Be 
Careful of Your Words”—units on the 
language itself—seem to me to be just 
plain common sense. They are com- 
mon sense because they provide con- 
text, create a climate, offer a situation 
in which one can teach the four lan- 
guage arts in an interrelated manner, 
just as one uses these language arts in 
the world outside the classroom. 

I remember thinking about that 
teacher’s comment on the way home 
from that meeting. At first I was mere- 
ly pleased, and then I began to won- 
der: If it was just common sense to 
teach the language arts in an inter- 
related manner, why wasn’t such a 
method more common? Why hadn’t 
this teacher who had recognized the 
method as common sense been using 
it herself? For that matter, why hadn't 
the idea come to me earlier in my ex- 
perience as a high school English 
teacher? During my first years as a 
teacher I had taught as I had been 
taught and as the course of study had 
suggested, and there was no acknowl- 
edgment of the interrelation of the 
language arts in that traditional ap- 
proach. 


Nowadays when I talk about the 
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unit method as a setting in which to 
teach the four language arts, I use 
quotations from or about educational 
psychology, such as this from W. 
Wilbur Hatfield: “Educational psy- 
chology shows clearly the relatedness 
of the four language arts. Initially they 
developed in succession, _ listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, each 
one depending upon all the preceding 
ones. Later each art constantly influ- 
ences the others. More important, in 
the normal activities of out-of-school 
life they are often used simultaneously 
and still more often in rapid alterna- 
tion on the same piece of work.” I 
quote, too, from modern linguistic 
science: “Since language is a tool we 
use best when we think least about it, 
a linguistic approach seeks to provide 
a maximum amount of experience in 
speaking and writing under conditions 
not wholly detached from those we 
meet outside the English class, and in 
such a way as to offer the greatest 
satisfaction and pleasure.”? I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the unit method 
is an answer to the recommendations 
made by psychology for an effective 
learning situation: one that provides 
for such things as motivation and readi- 
ness—and for an organization which 
enables the learner to see the relation- 
ships of parts to each other and of the 
parts to the whole. In these last few 
years, as I have studied in these fields, 
I have learned much from them which 
has helped me in my work with the 
unit method of teaching English. A 
dozen years ago, however, when I first 
got the idea of using to advantage the 
interrelation of the language arts, I 
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would have said that it was common 
sense that came to my rescue. 

Of course, it was observation, the 
method and the tool of both the 
linguist and the psychologist, that I 
was using way back there. I had ob- 
served in my classroom—and in the 
world outside the classroom — that 
when, by chance, people pursued an 
idea—read and talked and listened and 
wrote about an idea—they seemed to 
do a better job of learning to read 
and speak and listen and write than 
when they faced directly the task of 
developing these four skills. More- 
over, they seemed to be much happier 
about their work. For instance, Denny 
was what high school teachers call a 
“reluctant pupil.” He walked into my 
eleventh grade English class that first 
day announcing that he hated English 
and that he didn’t see why he had to 
take it since he was going to be a 
tramp anyway and not a professor. 
“A tramp?” I said. “I read an article 
about tramps the other day. I bet you’d 
like to read it.” I think that it had 
never occurred to Denny that any- 
thing he was interested in might ap- 
pear in print anywhere except in a 
comic book. He read not only that 
article but many more: about tramps, 
hitch-hikers, freight-hoppers, itinerant 
workers, the ‘“down-by-the-tracks 
jungle,” tramp steamers, and the 
“Wanderlust.” The casual reading sug- 
gestion became a project. When he 
shared his findings and his reactions 
with his classmates, there was nothing 
reluctant about his manner; and 
although he was giving a speech, he 
wasn’t thinking about it as such. 
Furthermore, his audience was inter- 
ested in listening to him. His class- 
mates asked him some provocative 
questions which sent him back to do 
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more reading. Finally the class sug- 
gested that he write a paper on tramps 
so that the other eleventh grade Eng- 
lish classes could share in this project, 
too. Our no longer reluctant Denny 
worked hard on that paper. He was 
concerned about paragraphs, about 
transitions, about organization in gen- 
eral. He was conscious of and con- 
scientious about spelling and punctua- 
tion. He was developing language arts 
skills as he never would have if he had 
been given an assignment first in read- 
ing, then in spelling, then in punctua- 
tion, then in paragraphing, etc. 

One day Denny said rather shyly 
that he “kinda liked” this class. One of 
the other boys in the class untactfully 
reminded him of what he had said 
that first day. And Denny said, “Oh 
well, this isn’t really an English class.” 


I hastened to point out to him that it 
most certainly was an English class, 
that we come to an English class in 
order to learn to read and to speak and 
to listen and to write, and that that 
was most certainly what had been hap- 
pening to him. 


The Unit Illustrated 


It was through observation during 
experiences like these that something 
happened to me, too. I decided that I 
would deliberately create situations 
which would allow for the use of the 
natural relatedness of the four language 
arts. The situations I created involved 
these units, planned for an eleventh 
grade class: “Backcountry America,” 
“Big Names in American Literature,” 
“Our Living Language,” “Meet Mr. 
Lincoln,” “Prejudice in American 
Literature,” and “Old Man River.” 
In deciding on ideas for units and on 
approaches toward the ideas, I tried 
hard to consider the interests of the 


pupils. In organizing the unit, I tried 
to focus attention on its central con- 
cept. 

I should like now to give a brief out- 
line of my conception of a language 
arts unit. I invite you to judge for 
yourself whether it makes sense. Let’s 
say that our unit is “The Sea in Litera- 
ture.” We consider that theme, to- 
gether and individually, for a period 
of five or six weeks. We wonder about 
the reasons why men go to sea. What 
are men’s sentiments about the sea? 
How might the sea affect a man’s 
thinking? To what ends are men 
driven by the sea? What is meant by 
“to suffer a sea change”? What might 
be a probable interpretation of such 
quotations as: “The sea makes short 
work of pretense” and “All men know 
that water and meditation are wedded 
forever”? Why in literature is the sea 
so often used as a symbol? A symbol 
of what? During the unit we look and 
listen and think for the answers. 

We see that the theme lends itself 
to division into several facets: “Down 
to the Sea in Ships,” “Men Against the 
Sea,” “The Wonders of the Deep,” 
“The Vengeful Sea,” and “We Are 
All Sailors at Sea.” The class may 
decide to consider each of these in suc- 
cession, or we may decide to divide 
into groups, each group considering 
one facet. 

Then, to help us with our think- 
ing, we read to see how different 
authors have interpreted the theme or 
have offered information on the sub- 
ject. By way of introduction we might 
read together the poem “Sea Fever” 
and the article by H. M. Tomlinson, 
“The Alien Sea.” Perhaps, depending 
on the class, we would also read to- 
gether Crane’s story, “The Open 
Boat.” Then we proceed to individual 
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reading of various kinds: short pieces 
and books, fact and fiction. When we 
have read and thought enough so that 
we really have something to say, we 
share our findings and our reactions 
in an appropriate speaking-listening 
activity. Finally, after our thinking 
has been nourished by all this reading 
and listening, and our thoughts have 
developed to a state of ripeness, we 
a to capture our ideas in the form 
of a piece of writing. Then we proof- 
read and edit our papers. 

During all these language arts activi- 
ties we are observing the use of lan- 
guage and are in an advantageous posi- 
tion to see that language is a system— 
used variously in print and speech. In 
the reading materials we can see how 
one author has manipulated vocabu- 
lary, usage, and sentence structure in 
such a way as to create a certain tone 
and effect; another author has used the 
language differently to create another 
tone and effect. We observe that the 
language we use in our speaking activi- 
ties varies with the situation—with the 
kind of speaking activity. We observe 
too that there is a difference in the 
language we use in our speaking and in 
our own writing: for instance, that 
our acceptable oral sentence might not 
prove to be acceptable in writing when 
it does not have intonation to come 
to its aid. 

As I think of it, then, the language 
arts unit offers a setting for thinking 
in language and observing the use of 
language while we are reading, speak- 
ing, listening, and writing about an 
idea. 

When I think back to those first 
units which I developed ten years ago 
and compare them with those I have 
developed more recently, I see that 
something has happened to my units, 


too. I see that I still capitalize on all 
the advantages of the natural inter- 
relationship of the four language arts, 
but that these later units are carefully 
and purposefully designed to take the 
clutter out of the completely natural 
situation. The outcomes of the unit are 
determined. Then, with these in 
mind, the materials and activities of the 
unit are selected and arranged to lead 
to those outcomes, to bring about cer- 
tain results, to create certain effects. 

Often I design a unit in such a way 
as to highlight a particular language 
arts activity. Perhaps it is creative writ- 
ing. I once handled the unit titled 
“Backcountry America” in that way. 
The reading and _ speaking-listening 
activities were designed to inspire and 
to stimulate the imagination. One girl 
in the class created an entire magazine 
and titled it Life in the Backwoods. 

Perhaps the focal point of a certain 
unit is the giving of individual 
speeches. That was the case with our 
unit titled “Big Names in American 
Literature.” Here the reading and 
writing activities served to gather and 
select information which was_ then 
organized for effective oral delivery. 

Perhaps the main purpose of the 
unit is to lead the pupils to depth read- 
ing. The preliminary reading and 
listening can be arranged on a ramp 
to act as a readiness program for the 
interpretive reading of a selection or 
a group of selections more subtle and 
mature than those the class is accus- 
tomed to reading. I have done this with 
a unit titled “America Is West.” We 
began our reading with the western 
story, “Court Day,” by Luke Short, 
and ended with Steinbeck’s “The 
Leader of the People,” a story in which 
the West is a symbol. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Do Your Classroom Procedures 


Really Teach Communication ? 
Marjorie B. Smiley 


How the natural processes of teacher-student planning and group 
discussion can be used to teach real communication is the message 
of this article. Dr. Smiley is an assistant professor of education 
and director of the Office of Institutional Research at Hunter 


College. 


TUDENTS in English classes make 

oral reports, write compositions, 
and answer tests. They read assigned 
materials selected to illustrate literary 
periods, themes, and types. They may 
dramatize scenes from their reading, 
or engage in writing or oral exercises 
to improve their verbal skills. But a 
major part of what students learn about 
communication is learned outside of 
these special “English” activities, in the 
daily give-and-take of the classroom 
hour. More clock hours are spent on 
this daily classroom participation than 
on special English assignments, which 
are, furthermore, largely individual 
projects. 

Even more important than the 
amount of time spent on classroom 
participation, however, is the fact that 
research and common sense both tell 
us that high school students, like all 
of us, are more influenced by the com- 
munication they experience than by 
what they are told about communica- 
tion. Students are told that their use 
of language must be logical, that it 
must Communicate to an audience, that 
different levels of usage are appropriate 
to different situations, that they should 
listen when someone else is speaking. 
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We hope they will come to learn that 
communication is a social process and 
that language and thinking are in- 
tegrally related. But if we critically 
examine the communication that takes 
place in our classrooms, we are likely 
to realize, perhaps with surprise, that 
during most class hours students 
experience communication that is 
teacher - dominated, teacher - directed, 
and teacher-evaluated. An analysis of 
a classroom hour would show in most 
of our classes the following kinds of 
communication predominating: 


The teacher explaining 

The teacher giving directions 

The teacher asking questions 

The teacher approving students’ 
responses 

The teacher disapproving students’ 
responses 

The teacher correcting students’ 
responses 

Students answering the teacher’s 

uestions 

Students asking questions of the 

teacher 


Almost all of this communication is 
initiated by the teacher and involves 
the teacher and one student at a time. 
Except for infrequent questions to the 
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teacher, student-initiated communica- 
tion is likely to be limited to “out-of- 
field” communication on last night’s 
TV show, dates for lunch, and other 
extra-English concerns which are sum- 
marily inhibited by the alert teacher. 

The issue is the relative merit of 
teaching the important communication 
attitudes, understanding, and skills by 
definition and authoritative identifica- 
tion—the procedures operating in many 
classrooms—or by socialized proce- 
dures emphasizing student participa- 
tion and especially group participation. 
Teachers are aware of the empirical 
and experimental evidence that demon- 
strates the superiority of the second 
approach over the first. The difficult 
is in finding ways by which this knowl- 
edge can be translated into classroom 
action. 


Probably no one thing is more 
essential in making what is learned 
about communication genuinely func- 
tional and effective than the exploita- 
tion of group procedures in daily 
classroom experience. Every instance 
in which communication in the class- 


room becomes a_ student-initiated 
rather than a teacher-initiated and con- 
ducted process provides opportunity 
for heightening the quality of the com- 
munication skills our students learn. 
What are the occasions in the Eng- 
lish classroom for teaching communi- 
cation as a social process? Three major 
occasions serve this purpose: first, co- 
operative teacher-student planning; 
second, mutual assistance among stu- 
dents in the improvement of language 
skills; third, discussion, either in small 
groups or by the total class group, of 
what is studied. All of these activities 
have the common aims of increasing 
the ratio of student-student as com- 
pared with teacher-student communi- 


cation, and of increasing student initia- 
tive and responsibility for achievement. 


Teacher-Student Planning 


Teacher-student planning is some- 
times identified solely with “core” or 
other kinds of experimental curricula, 
but in fact every classroom provides 
opportunities for involving students in 
planning. Many teachers are teaching 
in situations where the content of Eng- 
lish courses is more or less specified 
by official course outlines or by tradi- 
tional expectations. But even within 
relatively highly structured conditions 
there are opportunities for involving 
students in decisions affecting their 
classroom work. It would, I think, be 
difficult to find a teacher who does not 
as a matter of course encourage stu- 
dents to plan together ways of pre- 
paring assignments, or permit them to 
choose among a number of stories in 
an anthology those they prefer to read 
or to read first. Teacher-student plan- 
ning and decision-making is not a novel 
procedure for teachers; it is not, how- 
ever, as fully exploited as it might be. 
Cooperative teacher-student planning 
in the English classroom may be 
directed toward five phases of the 
learning experience: (1) what is 
learned, (2) how material is studied, 
(3) when it is studied, (4) by whom, 
(5) and how learning is to be eval- 
uated. Rarely will all these phases of 
learning be cooperatively planned, nor, 
in all likelihood, would such compre- 
hensive teacher-student planning be 
appropriate. But teachers can _profit- 
ably review their teaching plans to see 
to what extent students can collaborate 
in making these plans. 

If teacher-student planning is to be 
genuinely meaningful it must be based 
on effective communication among 
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students and between students and 
teacher. Two considerations are essen- 
tial in this process: first, the teacher’s 
communication of his ideas to his stu- 
dents; second, the teacher’s reception 
of ideas communicated by students. 
Failure of communication at these 
points will negate the values of cooper- 
ative planning and will teach students 
that genuine communication between 
themselves and the teacher is impos- 
sible, that what the teacher says is not 
what he means. 

Many teachers initiate student plan- 
ning “cold”; that is, they start with 
the question “What shall we read?” or 
“How shall we review the principles 
of grammar?” or “How shall we grade 
original stories?” Usually the teacher 
who begins in this way has some very 
definite ideas of what should be read, 
of efficient and inefficient ways to re- 
view, of grading criteria. If the teacher 
withholds these ideas, perhaps with the 
intent of bringing students around to 
his idea while letting them think the 
idea is theirs, he is guilty, however 
unwittingly, of degrading the process 
of communication. The teacher who 
would teach his students respect for 
the relationship between meaning and 
language must accept the obligation of 
informing students of his expectations 
and ideas and of the limits within 
which the planning may take place. 

Of equal importance is the teacher’s 
response to suggestions made by stu- 
dents in a planning session. All sug- 
gestions should be recognized and 
listed as possibilities, whatever the 
temptation to hear only those sugges- 
tions that coincide with the teacher’s 
preferences. Too often an occasion 
for pooling ideas for subsequent evalu- 
ation and decision is reduced to a kind 
of “fishing” for the “right” suggestion. 


Students soon learn in such situations 
to communicate not their own ideas 
but those they think the teacher will 
welcome. Sometimes this kind of short- 
circuiting of genuine communication 
operates at a more subtle level than 
that of convenient deafness to students’ 
ideas. Two devices are frequently em- 
ployed for making students’ sugges- 
tions conform to the teacher’s expecta- 
tions. One is to list each suggestion 


‘offered under the invisible outline in 


the teacher’s head. The other is to 
rephrase suggestions in “better” form, 
often with the tag, “Good! What you 
mean is something like this, isn’t it?” 
The next time you find yourself using 
any of these devices, stop and ask 
yourself the question: “What are my 
students learning about communica- 
tion? Am I teaching them to find ex- 
pression for their ideas, or how to play 
a guessing game with words?” 

Cooperative planning should involve 
the entire group. If there is occasion 
for work in small groups or commit- 
tees, the teacher will need to help 
student leaders or chairmen to exercise 
the same kind of consideration and 
honesty toward their classmates’ plan- 
ning efforts that the teacher exempli- 
fies. 

Perhaps the least exploited possi- 
bility for increasing student-controlled 
participation in the teaching-learning 
processes in the English classroom 1s 
the use of student groups in improving 
the technical aspects of language. Pairs 
or small groups of students can, with 
guidance, undertake most of the oral 
or written drill required in English 
classes and can, in the role of editorial 
boards, review, edit, and comment on 
student writing. When the correcting 
function is shifved from the teacher to 
classmates, the students learn that the 
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criteria for correctness, readability, 
and communicativeness do not reside 
in the person of the teacher but in the 
responses of an audience and in the 
application of principles of grammar, 
usage, and form. Papers judged by the 
teacher only belie all professions of the 
importance of evaluating writing as 
communication between the writer 
and his audience. Under this scheme 
students learn to ignore the natural 
audience of their peers and to accom- 
modate themselves to an audience of 
one. Another frequently used pro- 
cedure, that of having student papers 
read aloud to the entire class and com- 
mented upon by class members, tends 
also to encourage students not to listen 
to their classmates’ papers for what 
they say but for the opportunities they 
afford to make a critical comment that 
will win the approval of the teacher. 
Moreover, this kind of public hearing 
is inexcusably threatening to all but 
the most gifted students. It is at once 
a more productive and a more humane 
procedure to have papers read and 
commented upon in small face-to-face 
groups. Students will profit from op- 
portunities to test their communication 
efforts in a draft stage before small, 
listening instead of large, judging audi- 
ences. 

In the development of oral com- 
munication skills, small group discus- 
sion has equivalent advantages over 
large class discussions. Unquestionably, 
the opportunities for setting discussion 
in face-to-face groups of five or six 
students should be explored and ex- 
ploited by English teachers who wish 
to provide optimum conditions for de- 
veloping students’ ability to listen to 
others and to participate in genuinely 
mutual communication. Even in point 
of time alone, division of a class into 


small groups for discussion prelimi- 
nary to large group discussion will 
multiply substantially the opportuni- 
ties for communication per student. 
And small group discussions “defrost” 
even the most reluctant speakers. 


Problem-Centered Discussion 


But certain principles and cautions 
are relevant to good discussion, 
whether in small or large groups. Per- 
haps the key distinction between the 
kind of verbal activity that charac- 
terizes most classroom periods and that 
essential to genuine communication is 
that the first is answer-centered and 
the second is problem-centered. “Prob- 
lem” is broadly defined here in the 
sense that it is used by John Dewey 
as the initiating stage of all creative 
thinking. In the English classroom the 
problems may be: “How does Sand- 
burg let us know how he feels about 
Chicago?” “Are experiences such as 
that of Lennie Steffens’ seeing his 
friend Ruggles ‘fix’ a race a necessa 
part of growing up?” “What effect did 
Lincoln achieve in the ‘Gettysburg 
Address’ by questioning the right of 
the living to consecrate the battle- 
ground?” “What arguments will be 
most convincing in our editorial for 
the school paper on ‘Why students 
should support their G. O.’?” “What 
scenes shall we include in our dramati- 
zation of ‘My Last Duchess’?” All of 
these questions focus on problems of 
meaning, audience, and form; each is 
susceptible to a variety of points of 
view and calls for the formulation of 
alternatives; each calls for the use of 
facts but does not make fact a matter 
of discussion. “Who wrote ‘Dover 
Beach’?” “Where was Childe Harold’s 
Dark Tower?” “What sonnet form 
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was used in ‘Westminster Bridge’?” 
or “Which is the action word in this 
sentence?” on the other hand, are not 
suitable discussion questions. It is im- 
portant that the teacher distinguish be- 
tween questions of fact and those for 
discussion, and also that students be 
given ample opportunity to formulate 
both types of questions and to use them 
appropriately. This kind of practice is 
as valuable in learning communication 
skills as is the practice of referring 
questions to other students. 
Discussion is not recitation, debate, 
a series of reports, or small talk. Its 
purpose is to engage students in the 
rigorous development of ideas. In the 
course of discussion, experiences and 
knowledge are shared, principles and 
meanings are clarified, generalizations 
are applied to particulars, and particu- 


lars are used to develop generalizations. 
In certain types of discussion, differ- 
ences and agreements in opinion are 
made clear, and decisions are made by 
concensus or vote. But not all discus- 


sion is directed toward group deci- 
sions. What is essential to discussion— 
that is, to thinking—is that there shall 
be movement. In a lecture, a product 
is transmitted; in a discussion, a prod- 
uct is developed. 

If students are to learn that com- 
munication with their peers has point, 
that language is not a school subject 
but man’s chief instrument of thought, 
they must have daily experience in this 
kind of discussion. They must learn 
to listen sympathetically and critically 
to their classmates and not to their 
teacher only. All teachers, but English 
teachers particularly, must help in this 
learning by continuous efforts to direct 
discussion from student to student in- 
stead of from student to teacher. 
Properly exploited, each class hour 
provides, to paraphrase Walt Whit- 
man, a training school for first-class 
men. In the teaching of communica- 
tion, whether we like it or not, each 
class hour “‘s life’s gymnasium, not of 
good only, but of all.” 


A Setting for the Interrelation of 


the Language Arts — (Continued from page 80) 


I spent ten years working with lan- 
guage arts units at the high school 
level, and I am tremendously enthusi- 
astic about the method. I am willing to 
go to considerable lengths in my 
recommendation of it. Whenever I 
hear English teachers wondering what 
to do about the reading program or the 


writing program or the speaking pro- 
gram or the listening program, I want 
to say: Try the language arts unit. It 
provides for all four of our concerns. 
Its best results are well worth reaching 
for, and I have proved to my own satis- 
faction that it is a practical method 
within our grasp. 


Dear Principal* 
W. Arthur Boggs 
Portland State College, Portland, Oregon 


Tue 
Tue Locat Hicu ScHoor 


Dear Sir: 

With dismay I read in the local news- 
paper that the research paper is to be 
taught at all levels of secondary school 
endeavor. My own experience as a col- 
lege instructor of composition would cer- 
tainly indicate that the research paper is 
the one field in composition which 
should not be considered in high school. 
First of all, very few high school libraries 
have adequate reference material; stu- 
dents come to believe that consulting one 
or two encyclopedias and two or three 
books or magazine articles—all of them 
exceedingly general—is research, al- 
though in reality research should be 
knowing all or nearly all that is known 
about a very limited subject. Almost 
always, students in high school lack 
the judgment to discriminate between 
worthwhile and worthless material: 
usually, all is grain to their mill. Fur- 
thermore, high school students often 
fail to master the more difficult tech- 
niques of organizing longer papers. Fin- 
ally, the documentation and bibliography 
of most high school research papers are 
extremely shoddy. All in all, the high 
school research paper must almost in- 


*This letter actually was sent to a high 
school principal in Oregon some months ago. 
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evitably be a hodge-podge of poorly 
assorted opinion, poorly organized, poor- 
ly written, poorly documented. As an 
instructor a college composition, I can 
truthfully say that the more a student 
has learned about the research paper in 
high school, the more difficulty I have 
in teaching him valid research techniques, 
since I must have him unlearn all that 
he has learned as well as teach him what 
he must know. 

On the other hand, high schools do 
have a wonderful opportunity to teach 
all of the other skills of composition. 
First of all comes the thesis or the pur- 
pose of an essay. Precisely what does the 
writer want the reader to do or to think? 
Having determined this function of his 
essay, the student writer should organize 
his materials (illustrations, concepts, per- 
sonal experience) toward this end. In 
order to do so, he must know how to 
construct a logical outline so that, 
granted his first premise, all else follows. 
The student should also learn to write 
good paragraphs, paragraphs which are 
complete (include all that should be in- 
cluded on one topic idea), unified (do 
not include anything extraneous to the 
one topic idea), ordered (move from 
one phase of the topic idea to the next 
in a logical progression), and coherent 
(each sentence so constructed that it 
inevitably follows the one which pre- 
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cedes it and inevitably precedes the one 
which follows). Furthermore, the stu- 
dent should learn how to write good 
sentences, sentences which are clear, con- 
sistent, and concise, but at the same time 
sentences which are written in a variety 
of constructions so that the reader will 
not be lulled to sleep by the monotony 
of the syntax. Much can be done to 
teach this skill by having students read 
widely from the best expository prose, 
both of the present and of the past. 
Even more can be done by having teach- 
ers analyze the sentence structure of this 
exposition with their students. Even- 
tually, students should have an appre- 
ciation of a good style, a style which 
obeys the definition of Swift: “the 
proper words in the proper places.” Last 
but oot least come the mechanics of 
writing: spelling, agreement of subject 
and verb, agreement of pronoun and 
antecedent, other grammatical correct- 
ness in agreement with standard usage, 
and proper punctuation—punctuation that 
is both functional in expressing sentence 
relationships within and between sen- 
tences, and punctuation that follows the 
standard practice of the best writers and 
publishers in America today. 

If students have mastered the skills of 
writing relatively short essays, they will 
have no difficulty in learning research 
techniques when ‘they need them. Nor 
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is the argument valid that many students 
will not go to college but still will need 
to know how to prepare a research paper. 
People in business who need to know 
how to prepare research papers are 
either taught to do so on the job, or their 
education in a regular college composi- 
tion course is financed by the company. 
Again, the argument that the research- 
paper technique is necessary for high 
school work is not valid. Students can 
be taught how to gather and evaluate 
material for debates, reports, and panels 
without being given the erroneous im- 
pression that they are conducting any 
real research. Papers for literature can 
be short essays stressing the critical 
rather than the scholarly. Scientific ex- 
periments can be written as simple re- 
ports of what was done and of what 
happened. Figuratively speaking, high 
school students should be taught to walk 
before any attempt is made to teach them 
to run. 

Finally, I wish to bring to your at- 
tention the fact that our local high school 
has adopted one of the better high school 
composition texts devised for juniors 
and seniors, a composition text which 
makes absolutely no provision for teach- 
ing the research paper. 

SINCERELY Yours, 
AN INSTRUCTOR OF 
CoLLeGe ComPposITION 


Pennsylvania State University 


English teachers who are keenly aware 
of the demand that education be realistic 
in meeting the actual needs of the 
eral community are generally agreed on 
the value of considerable oral discussion 
in the classroom. The goals to be achieved 
by such discussion are several. 

1. It helps educate the students so that 
they may express what they know, be- 


lieve, and feel with effectiveness, with 
personalized adaptation to the particular 
audience and situation. This is an abi lity 
of which everyone is in daily need, voca- 
tionally and 1m public and private life. 

2. It helps co awaken the interest of 
those who are slow learners and to pro- 
vide additional stimulation for the quick- 
witted and also for those who think 
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deeply but are slow in bringing their 
knowledge into focus. 

3. It provides a constant check on the 
work being done by the students and on 
the depth and clarity of their under- 
standing of the subject matter. 

4. It encourages toleration for the 
views of others and respect for factual 
accuracy. 

But teachers of wide experience may 
feel, “Theoretically, these are sound 
goals. But in our experience, students 
do not actually achieve them in the 
course of our class discussions. Instead, 
our discussions seem to be largely a 
waste of valuable time. I can tell the 
class far more (thus enlarging their 
knowledge) in a given time than they 
could possibly learn by merely express- 
ing their own imperfect judgments and 
repeating half-truths to one another.” 
And this view, too, is sound. 

The whole question is: How should 
the discussion be conducted in order to 
achieve the desired values and avoid the 
all too frequent pitfalls? 

When group discussion proves on 
pointing in its results, the reason usually 
is that the teacher has not made proper 
use of the basic discussion peor No 
intelligent teacher (or student) is going 
to be pleased with a discussion which 
merely goes around in circles, is com- 
posed of empty generalizations, of flat 
contradictions, or of baseless—and often 
needlessly heated — assertiveness. Quite 
properly, this sort of talk is dismissed as 
being not only a waste of time but also as 
encouraging habits of thought and ex- 
pression which are harmful and anti- 
intellectual. But this kind of “oral ex- 

ression” is a negation, rather than a 
fulfillment, of the genuine group dis- 
cussion process. 

To clarify what I mean, let us imagine 
that an English teacher decides (mayhap 
reluctantly) to oe a class period in 
oral discussion of a novel—say, A Tale 
of Two Cities—largely because the sylla- 
bus urges attention to “oral expression.” 


One teacher, unfamiliar with discussion 
processes, starts the hour by asking Ma 
what she thinks of the novel and is told, 
“T like it”; John, upon inquiry, declares 
he doesn’t; Grace says, “It is exciting”; 
Henry finds it dull. And so the com- 
ments run, while the teacher ae 
feels futile, and ends the period with the 
thought that, “Maybe discussion is 
worthwhile; anyway, I guess we have to 
have some of it. But, for myself, I find 
it a waste of valuable time.” And many 
of the students will heartily agree. 

However, another teacher approaches 
the same problem entirely differently— 
and achieves a vastly different result. 
This second teacher opens the period by 
taking chalk in hand and asking the 
class to indicate what qualities they think 
are essential in a good novel. After a 
while, based on suggestions from the 
class—with an occasional hint, perhaps, 
from the teacher—the list on the board 
may read somewhat as follows: 


It must have an exciting plot—a good 
story to tell. 

The characters must be real, consistent, 
and interesting. 

The style must be clear, vivid, and swift- 
ly moving. 

The problems presented must seem real 
to the readers. 

The conversation must sound like genu- 
ine talk, yet always must advance the 
narrative. 


These are the “standards of judgment” 
by which the class may justly decide on 
the merit of A Tale of Two Cities (or 
any other novel). With these standards 
established—through a process of discus- 
sion which makes them genuinely real 
and meaningful to the class—it is possible 
to discuss the particular novel in terms 
of each one of them. 

Such a discussion as this will progress; 
it will “go somewhere,” instead of re- 
volving in a dizzy circle. It will be par- 
ticularized, and will bring to bear the 
students’ close knowledge of the book. 
It will help them in formulating honest 
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judgments, rather than teaching them to 
parrot back facts which they have taken 
down as lecture notes. And it will en- 
courage the rich habit of comparison— 
for inevitably, students will suggest that 
Treasure Island, for example, is superior 
to A Tale of Two Cities in some respects 
and inferior to it in others. The result 
should be not only a useful exercise in 
“oral expression” but also an honest de- 
velopment of the faculty of judgment. 
And what is thus learned will “stick” 
long after lecture notes have gathered 
dust. 


Other Speech Activities 


What has been so briefly indicated 
concerning discussion could easily be 
extended to other areas of speech work. 
Students need to know the intellectual 
and vocal art of debate—but they should 
not be allowed to treat debating as 
though it were a gladiatorial combat in 
which they pluck up arguments and use 


them as clubs to hammer opponents into 
submission. This sort of thing is bad 
training for life experiences and should 
be prohibited. 

On the other hand, even very young 
students (say, in the ninth grade) may 
be taught helpful methods of debating 


such a topic as, “Resolved: That poems 
and stories teach us useful methods of 
dealing with other people.” The speaker 
should be taught to speak without dog- 
matism (which ill befits his age and lim- 
ited experience). He should learn to 
know the difference between facts and 
mere assertions. He should proceed in 
a spirit of comradely respect for the 
judgment of both his listeners and his 
= thus saying as occasion offers, 
“You probably have noted in your own 


reading ....” or “I presume you would 
agree with me that....” 

Instead of insisting that all the truth 
lies on his side of the question and every- 
thing his opponent says is wrong, he 
should be taught to compliment the op- 
position on its cogent suggestions and to 
be very cautious (mindful of his limited 
reading) in presenting his own views. 
It is precisely these qualities which will 
best induce his listeners to place trust in 
what he does say, both in the class de- 
bates and in later life. Not “glib asser- 
tiveness” but “thoughtful consideration” 
is the quality debate ought to help 
develop. 

Similarly, when the students present 
brief talks to the class, they should not 
be allowed to write them out and mem- 
orize them. Neither should they be called 
upon often to speak impromptu—for, 
again, it is not “formal correctness” nor 
glib fluency that we seek to foster, but 
careful analysis and an honest respect 
for the opinions of the listeners, as well 
as self-assurance. 

If a student is to speak on “American 
Exploration,” for example, he should “in- 
troduce” his topic by references to the 
experiences his i have had in trav- 
eling or in reading on the subject. He 
should know his subject so well that he 
can respond to considerable questioning 
about it. He should have his ideas so 
well organized that his thought processes 
clearly move toward a definite con- 
clusion. And his talks should abound in 
personalized references, in specific illus- 
trations, and in vivid examples. This is 
the kind of talk society needs, rather 
than a mere “unloading” of formalized 
discourse upon a body of captive 
auditors. 
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When Thou Doest Macbeth, Do It Quickly! 


William J. Reynolds 
Bellport High School 
Bellport, Long Island, New York 


When Macbeth is introduced, usually 
in a junior or senior class, there are many 
students who are frightened and awed 
by the idea of studying Shakespeare. 
By the end of the second act, there are 
many who fall into utter boredom. In 
most cases, I fear, the blame lies not with 
the Bard, nor the play, but with the 
method of presentation. 

The essence of drama is speed, and 
Macbeth is a very rapid play. If the 
progress of the action is impeded by 
much explanation, the power is lost, and 
to the teen-ager this is boredom. The 
whispering of the witches to Macbeth 
suggests the technique for successful pre- 
sentation: “What thou doest, do quick- 
ly.” Macbeth is hurried through the 
wid and never for a moment is he al- 
owed to enjoy the fruits of his crimes 
in peace. Likewise should the reader be 
moved—quickly. 

A reviewer once said of the play, 
“Whenever there was most bustle and 
action going on on the stage, the interest 
of the audience flagged, and whenever 
there was less bustle, less acting, and the 
words were spoken quietly, the audience 
were gripped, interested, moved.” Most 
effective English teachers are “hams,” 
and they should read the weighty pas- 
sages with students who read the lesser 
ones well enough. The play, if not seen, 
should at least be heard, and for those 
less fortunate than we, who have the 
Hofstra College Shakespeare Festival 
each year, there are Evans and Welles 
on records. 

One should not be afraid of giving the 
story away before the play 1s started. 
Shakespeare makes no secret of what is 
to come. A student who knows the plot 
can better appreciate the great style and 


masterful technique of the playwright. 
So before the reading is begun, discuss 
the play, the characters, the conflict, 
tragedy, the Globe Theater. Read and 
talk about what contemporaries have to 
say about Macbeth. 

It has been suggested that the play be 
read quickly, but that does not preclude 
extensive discussion before the reading 
is actually begun. There are several 
essays that can make the play live, that 
can give even the slowest student his 
direction. In many instances this direc- 
tion is all that is needed to allay bore- 
dom. 

After the plot of the play has been 
outlined, the “Tomorrow and tomor- 
row” speech can be read and discussed 
until it is understood in context. Then 
Leonard Q. Ross’s essay, “Mr. Kaplan 
and Shakespeare,” can be read. All teen- 
agers can appreciate the poor interpre- 
tation of the passage. And when the 
speech is again read in the context of 
the entire play, even the slowest student 
will smile as he remembers Mr. Kaplan’s 
fumblings, and wonder that he could go 
so far afield from the true meaning. 

A good way to get the student on 
Shakespeare’s side at the outset is to read 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Better than 
Shakespeare” and “Valedictory.” In- 
herent in the teen-ager is sympathy for 
the underdog. He does not like to hear 
Shaw say that “Shakespeare wrote for 
the theater because, with extraordinary 
artistic powers, he understood nothing 
and believed nothing.” He objects to 
Shakespeare’s verse being called a “jingle 
. .. Silly and resourceless in thought and 
expression.” He is enraged when Shaw 
suggests that we “descend to the lower 
ground” of Shakespeare’s plays. He may 


know nothing of Shakespeare, but he 
takes up his sword. Shaw, too, discusses 
the “Tomorrow” speech, and in many 
cases the student will identify Shaw with 
Mr. Kaplan as he reads that Shaw likens 
the passage to the terrors of a drunken 
nightmare. 

In “Valedictory” Shaw says, “When 
I began to write, William was a divinity 
and a bore. Now he is a fellow-creature; 
and his plays have reached an unprece- 
dented pitch of popularity. And yet his 
worshippers overwhelm my name with 
insult.” Shaw’s words do not endear him 
to the students, but they do push the 
students a little to defend Shakespeare. 

James Thurber’s “The Macbeth Mur- 
der Mystery” sells the play from another 
angle. In the essay an avid mystery 


reader accidentally picks up a copy of 
Macbeth. She solves the murder of the 
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king. Macduff did it, of course. He dis- 
covered the body and uttered his re- 
hearsed line, “Sacrilegious murder _ has 
broke ope the Lord’s “anointed temple.” 
No innocent person would use such lan- 
guage. The essay is delightfully humor- 
ous and might very effectively enjoin a 
reluctant student to approach the play 
even for the mystery in it. 

A fifth essay, which might be used 
with some students, is Thomas De Quin- 
cey’s “On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth.” This essay presents a mature 
study of the knocking at the gate scene 
which follows the murder of Duncan. To 
the better student it is a fascinating in- 
sight. 

Teen-agers do like Macbeth! And there 
is a certain satisfaction when at the end 
of the senior year a graduate thanks you 
for Shakespeare. 


(Continued from page 76) 


5. The class may be divided into 
groups of five or six. Each pupil reads 
his paper aloud to his group, after 
which the group discusses strengths 
and weaknesses, and notes any ques- 
tions of grammar, usage, spelling, or 
punctuation. Perhaps, also, the group 
may choose the best one or two papers 
to be read aloud to the class. It is best 
to have a chairman and secretary for 
each group, named by the teacher 
(there is not time for voting), to run 
the discussion and to note questions 
to be brought up later. It is well to 
direct the thinking and discussion of 
the groups by writing on the board 
some considerations to be kept in mind. 


Stimulating and Improving Writing in the Junior High School — 


For example: 
interesting beginning 
good description 
awkward repetitions 
sentence variety 
choice of words 
development of high point of interest 


Other teachers, of course, will have 
devised many of their own time- 
savers. I must emphasize, though, that 
it is easy to over-use these short cuts. 
To teach writing well, the teacher 
cannot avoid spending many hours on 
careful general and detailed criticism 
of his students’ papers. The important 
thing is that he be sure his time is spent 
intelligently and that the students are 
actually using the results of his labors. 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


“WHAT MIGHT THE MATTER 
Be?” when pupils do not read with com- 
prehension, asks Dr. W. Paul Blakely in 
his article in the Midland Schools, De- 
cember 1957. Possible answers offered 
by Dr. Blakely include the following: 
low general intelligence of the reader, 
inadequate vocabulary, inability to rec- 
ognize printed words, meagerness of 
language experience, word-calling with- 
out understanding, and inappropriate 
rate of reading. Other factors which 
affect pupils’ reading comprehension are 
inability to discriminate between im- 

ortant and unimportant information, 
inability to organize key and subsidi 
ideas into proper relationships, and fail- 
ure to understand the author’s purpose 
and tone. 

Pupils need to be taught how context 
influences meaning, states Dr. Blakely. 
He points out that pupils, as well as 
teachers, often fail to define their own 
purpose in reading a particular selection 
and that the prejudices and preconceived 
ideas of te cause them to miscon- 
strue the author’s main points. 


IN ACTION, A PROFESSIONAL 
teacher looks like this, according to 
recent findings of the New England 
School Development Council: 
1. He visits other classes where out- 
standing teaching is being done. 
2. He becomes acquainted with parents 
of his pupils and communicates with 
the parents whenever necessary. 


3. He invites pupils to come for extra 
help on afternoons when he has free 
time. 

4. He lowers his voice when disciplinary 
action is required. 


In addition, according to the report 
published in the Teacher's Letter, De- 
cember 5, 1957, the professional teacher 
exhibits these personal characteristics: 

1. He learns to conceal his dislikes and 

his disappointments. 
2. He has little time for finding fault. 
3. When he is faced with a problem, he 
works out a plan for solving it and 
then takes action. 

. Once he commits himself to action, 
he is ready to accept the outcome. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS WHO ARE 
engaged in curriculum work or in an 
evaluation of their program will find 
many pertinent ideas in the recent vol- 
ume, Behavioral Goals of General Edu- 
cation in High School, by Will French 
and associates. Seventy-five leading edu- 
cators, including several English teachers, 
worked with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and _ the 
Educational Testing Service in develop- 
ing lists of behavioral outcomes or goals 
of general education in high school. 
Many of the behavioral outcomes defined 
by the committee are normally consid- 
ered an instructional responsibility of the 
English teacher. 

Outcomes are first grouped under the 
four broad categories popularized by the 
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Educational Policies Commission: objec- 
tives of Self-Realization, Human Rela- 
tionships, Economic Efficiency, and Civic 
Responsibility. For example, under the 
broad area of Self-Realization are listed 
behaviors such as: 


Uses common sources of printed in- 
formation efficiently; e.g., dictionary, 
encyclopedia, almanacs, telephone direc- 
tory, Who’s Who, Reader’s Guide, and 
card catalog in a library. 

Manifests a fair knowledge of the rela- 
tive reliability of various sourcts of in- 
formation: two or more newspapers, 
radio and TV commentators, consumer 
guides, government publications. 
Develops listening habits that enable him 
to gain intended meaning. 

Adapts his vocabulary, usage, organiza- 
tion, and style to his purpose and to the 
person or audience addressed. 

Likes to read for pleasure. 

Grows in ability to differentiate between 
good and cheap newsstand literature and 
chooses more wisely. 


Many other examples of behavior 
which English teachers strive to develop 
in their students are listed in the volume. 


A FOUR-FOLD APPROACH FOR 
improving the reading abilities of Whit- 
tier Union High School pupils is de- 
scribed in detail by Elizabeth A. Pellett 
in her article, “New Approaches to 
Grouping in High School” (The Read- 
ing Teacher, December 1957). The first 
approach is a developmental reading pro- 
gram in the Basic Course. Pupils en- 
rolled in the Basic Course in grades 9, 
10, and 11 are grouped in classes repre- 
senting four levels of achievement: fast- 
moving classes, average-moving classes, 
slow-moving classes, and project classes. 
Project classes consist of pupils who are 
socially, emotionally, or mentally re- 
tarded; are retarded four or more years 
in reading; and need training in becom- 
ing constructive group members. Read- 
ing achievement scores are an important 
criterion for grouping at all levels. Pupils 
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grouped at different levels use different 
basic texts and are provided a wide 
range of supplemental materials. 

The second approach is specialized 
remedial assistance for selected students. 
Remedial students are those achieving 
markedly below their potential capacity. 
Subject-matter teachers, counselors, and 
department heads are encouraged to 
make needed referrals to the remedial 
reading teacher and to complete a refer- 
ral form which asks for data on student 
attitudes, interests, reading disabilities, 
home background, intellectual capacity, 
and achievement in mathematics and 
reading. 

Screening of referrals is done by the 
remedial reading teacher, who considers 
any student whose reading score is 
three or more years below his score 
on the California Test of Mental Matu- 
rity or whose reading performance is 
questioned. Further screening may in- 
volve teacher conferences, interviews 
with the i examination of eyes, ears, 
etc., referral to the school psychologist, 
and administration of an individual test. 
Then, the pupil may be assigned to a 
remedial group on a tentative basis or 
referred back to the regular teacher with 
specific suggestions aimed at helping him 
read better. 

“In each high school,” writes Miss 
Pellett, “students come to remedial in- 
struction from their basic course classes. 
This usually occurs one period a day for 
four days each week for approximately 
seven to nine weeks. Students are given 
credit for the work done in the remedial 
period as a part of their grade in Basic 
Course.” 

The third and fourth approaches used 
by Whittier Union High School for im- 
proving reading are oe of 
students within classes and development 
of total staff concern for its responsi- 
bility in language arts instruction. 


IN HER ARTICLE, “INTRODUCING 
Homer’s Odyssey in High School” (Ilk- 
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nois English Bulletin, November 1957), 
Miss Enid Olson tells how she helps her 
pupils understand and appreciate the ven- 
erable classic. She begins the unit by 
introducing pupils to Tennyson’s “Ulys- 
ses.” Then, to acquaint her pupils with 
the extent and highlights of Odysseus’ 
travels, she has a committee prepare a 
map of the eastern Mediterranean on 
which are located the islands and other 
places where important episodes oc- 
curred during the Odyssey. Pupils re- 
port on the Trojan War and give an 
overview of Odysseus’ adventures fol- 
lowing it. A teacher who has visited 
Italy, Greece, Sicily, and nearby regions 
is invited to describe them to the class 
and to tell about the Parthenon and origi- 
nal Olympics. After the guest lecture a 
colored filmstrip of Athens and its vicin- 
ity is shown. 

To provide additional background for 
reading the epic, committees report on 
the peoples who inhabited the islands 
and shores of the Mediterranean. Others 
do research on the gods of Greece and 
share their findings with the class. 


To help pupils understand the reason 
for Odysseus’ wanderings, Miss Olson 
has two students review the main events 
of the Iliad. Next, her students list in 
their notebooks the geographical place 
names, mythical names and places, and 
vocabulary words which might cause 
trouble. Students who wish to compile 
lists of mythological names used today in 
advertising and speech are encouraged 
to discuss their findings with the class. 

As a class preview of the story, a col- 
ored filmstrip, Ulysses, made from the 
motion picture of the Odyssey, is shown. 
“We then read the story aloud together 
and by turns, savoring the words and 
relishing the hazards,” writes Miss Olson. 


“LISTENING IS THE OTHER HALF 
of talking,” writes Doris Niles in the 
November Speech Teacher. “When lis- 
tening ceases, there is no point in con- 
tinuing to talk.” With this assertion the 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, high school teacher 
goes on to describe the techniques she 
uses to teach listening to her students, 
especially “those who felt that they were 
wasting their time in speech class except 
when they were speaking.” 

Specifically Miss Niles begins by 
directing her students to the research in 
listening, points up the relationship be- 
tween effective speaking and listening, 
and then administers a standardized lis- 
tening test to determine individual listen- 
ing weaknesses. With emphasis on “talk- 
ing-listening” as a two-way process, in- 
struction revolves around specific speech 
and listening skills as they relate to audi- 
ence sensitivity, critical thinking, organ- 
ization, precision in word usage, and use 
of voice and body to communicate. The 
writer describes several techniques she 
had found to be successful in her classes. 


ENRICHING THE ENGLISH CLASS 
for superior students is more readily ac- 
complished if a list of specific needs is 
used as a guide, writes Maurine Self in 
the //linois English Bulletin for October. 
The list of specifics suggested by the 
writer include: opportunities for exten- 
sive creative writing, leadership training, 
independent work, and extensive reading. 
These in turn require helping the stu- 
dents in mastering higher wales skilis, 
in appreciating literature as art, in de- 
veloping skills of investigation, and in 
promoting mastery of the more exacting 
writing techniques. 


“HOW CAN JOHN THINK CRITI- 
cally if he has not yet found the means of 
reading what he is to think about?” asks 
Ann Ess Morrow in the November issue 
of Education. Disturbed by the frustra- 
tions of some teachers over their stu- 
dents’ attempts to “think as they read,” 
the writer discusses several ways to re- 
move stumbling blocks for the individual 
student. Some of these “deterrents” are 
emotional problems, lack of interest or 
purpose, bewilderment, and prejudice. 


THIS WORLD 


The teacher’s role is very significant. 
She must know how to cater to the in- 
dividual needs of boys and girls and then 
act upon the knowledge. The students 
must learn to weigh what they read—to 
evaluate with wisdom rather than emo- 
tion. “Only when this process accompa- 
nies interpretation of the printed symbol 
has one really learned to read and heed.” 


“THE TEACHER WHO WOULD 
teach children to speak and write effec- 
tively and correctly would not teach 
them grammar and rhetoric as such,” 
writes Percival M. Symonds in the No- 
vember Teachers College Record. Rather, 
he points out, she would give them prac- 
tice and experience in speaking and writ- 
ing, always _ and directing them 
into more effective usage. A prospective 
teacher might well study grammar to 
aid her in what she teaches, but this she 
would use only as a reference, Symonds 
contends. 


Recalling that in 1873 a nonplussed 
school board in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
ran head-on into the grammar problem 
and called in Colonel Francis W. Parker 
as superintendent to initiate what was 
later comm as the “Quincy Movement,” 


the writer quotes from their findings: 


The pupils could parse and construe 
sentences and point out the various parts 
of speech with great facility, repeating 
the rules of grammar applicable in each 
case, yet were utterly unable to put this 
theoretical knowledge to any practical 
use, as they showed when called upon 
to write an ordinary English letter . . . 
they could stand up and spell rapidly and 
correctly but they could not spell cor- 
rectly . . . in the letters they wrote— 
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and this after eight years of careful 

training! 

Citing a recent visit made to an Eng- 
lish class in which the students were re- 
quired to repeat an alphabetical list of 
prepositions — aboard, about, above, 
across, etc.—the writer notes that while 
the students strove to satisfy the teacher 
by their recitations, no reference was 
made at any time to the use of preposi- 
tions. “So far as I could see, the aniee 
of this list had no influence on the speech 
and writing of the pupils. I have won- 
dered what use they would make of this 
learning. I could imagine years later 
they would burst out with ‘aboard, 
about, above,’ apropos of nothing, just 
as my father used to puzzle me by re- 
citing amo, amas, amat.” 

“We can generalize,” Professor Sy- 
monds writes, “by saying that one does 
not learn to speak, write, or think cor- 
rectly in a language by learning its gram- 
mar; one must practice that language 
to use it correctly.” 


“WAKE UP AND READ” IS THE 
theme of the first National Library 
Week, March 16-22. Designed “to bring 
Americans to a new awareness of the 
usefulness of the printed word, and the 
inportance of good library services,” the 
event is geared to turn the spotlight on 
all libraries. Committees of librarians on 
the state and local level are joining with 
citizens’ committees in planning library 

articipation. Each librarian is organiz- 
ing, planning, and directing the weck’s 
activities in his own community. Fore- 
most among National Library Week’s 
objectives is stimulating people to read 
—wisely. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


IN “HENRIK IBSEN: THE FIFTY- 
First Anniversary” (Hudson Review, 
Autumn 1957), Robert M. Adams de- 


fends Ibsen from some of his critics 
and also pays homage to him as one of 
the great dramatists. Adams begins by 
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stating that the usual criticism of Ibsen is 
that he merely wrote middle-class trage- 
dies and “tried to translate the art of 
Sophocles into the social milieu of George 
Gissing.” Since the idea of such transla- 
tion seems pointless, such critics conclude 
that Ibsen is not a very significant writer. 
However, Adams defends Ibsen very 
warmly by suggesting that his preoccu- 
pation with the middle class or bour- 
geoisie is just a device. “The bourgeois 
decor is a combination mirror and mag- 
nifying glass through which one sees, 
but as through bifocal lenses, the im- 
mense moral differences that divide the 
saint and the satyr .. . .” and this conflict 
or contrast of basic types pervades about 
all of Ibsen’s plays. Adams goes on to 
say that Ibsen’s view is satirical and criti- 
cal as he exposes the characters whom 
he presents: 


Steady and impervious as they seem 
in their own eyes, the characters of 
Ibsen are in the eyes of the playwright 
and his chosen audience deliriously trans- 
parent; and the high comedy which at- 
taches to Torwald Helmar or Hialmar 
Ekdal comes precisely from this com- 
bination (of which only the inspiredly 
stupid are really capable) of perfect 
bland solidity in themselves, and absolute 
transparency in the eyes of others. 


In his critical, satirical gaze at his char- 
acters, Ibsen seemed to look more deeply 
into moral problems, says Adams, than 
did most of his contemporaries. If Ibsen 
had no answers, he did ask very probing 
uestions that make his audiences more 
desiy aware of certain forces in human 
nature, particularly a sense of guilt that 
all of us, including Ibsen himself, seem 
to possess. As a result of Ibsen’s not hav- 
ing answers and being preoccupied with 
the contrast between the saint and the 
sinner and with the awareness of guilt, 
many of his plays, except for some of 
his latest ones, have a kind of thematic 
and structural similarity. Adams says: 
They are not arranged to provide an 
acting out of guilt, a release, a lustration; 


they end with an assumption of new 
guilt, a full appreciation of one’s total 
responsibility—and sometimes with a 
sharp repudiation of the audience itself 
for having been an audience assisting at 
an esthetic performance when it should 
have been acting and judging in an 
ethical one. 


After having praised Ibsen, Adams con- 
cedes that his plays have obvious limita- 
tons. His very late ones, such as The 
Master Builder, seem too patently auto- 
biographical stuffily allegorical. 
Adams concludes by calling Ibsen one 
of the great dissenters, along with Swift, 
Flaubert, and Kafka, who, even if he 
is not a Sophocles or a Shakespeare, 
towers above most of the other dra- 
matists of his and our time. 


A VERY INTERESTING ACCOUNT 
of many of the apparent characteristics 
of contemporary writers is that of Mal- 
colm Cowley in “The Story Teller’s 
Story” (New Republic, December 9, 
1957). Cowley analyzes some twenty 
interviews with distinguished _ living 
writers that have been appearing in the 
Paris Review. He asserts that these 
writers seem to share a number of atti- 
tudes, though they differ greatly in back- 
ground mes personality. The first com- 
mon attitude is an intense belief in the 
“magic efficacy of words,” which is cen- 
tral to the writer’s personality and goes 
back to early childhood. However, the 
words have to be right and in the right 
order; otherwise they will fail to pro- 
duce their magical effects. A second 
feature is that fiction writers differ from 
poets or essayists. For lyric poets the 
world is composed of moods, and for 
essayists, social and psychological prin- 
ciples. But for the fiction writer the 
world consists of changes that occur to 
people, especially those of the heart. 
Fiction writers map these changes by 
presenting the world in its diversity and 
imposing a form on it by means of the 
human examples that they give. A third 
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feature of writers is a remarkable mem- 
ory. James Thurber, for example, never 
forgets dates and can remember every 
word of three different versions of one 
of his stories. A fourth characteristic 
involves a distinction between the short 
story writer and the novelist. The short 
story writer knows exactly where he is 
going and has the whole story completed 
before he begins. The novelist, on the 
other hand, merely has some ideas and 
characters with which he experiments 
and tests to the limit to discover what 
will happen to them. Cowley points up 
the differences between the short story 
writers and novelists by observing that 
“short story writers come back from 
their brief explorations to brood over 
the meaning of their discoveries; then 
they perfect the stories for an audience. 
The short story is an exposition; the 
novel is often and perhaps at its best an 
inquisition into the unknown depths of 
the novelist’s mind.” 


IN “THE REVOLT OF SAMUEL 
Butler” (Atlantic, November 1957), 
Angus Wilson analyzes some of the 
reasons for, and the implications of, 
Butler’s all-out attack on proper Vic- 
torianism. Wilson begins by pointing 
out that Butler is important historically 
because he is the source of many of the 
anti- Victorian attitudes expressed in such 
figures as Shaw, Wells, E. M. Forster, 
and Norman Douglas, who all seem to be 
revolting against paternal authority in 
most of its forms. Though much good 
resulted from the rebellion—a sweeping 
out of stale ideas—much harm also re- 
sulted, for these men’s attitudes often 
were contradictory and masked preju- 
dices made into dogmas. To support his 
thesis, Wilson shows many of the conse- 
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quences of Butler’s all consuming revolt 
against his father and all that he stood 
for. Butler’s revolt reveals itself, first 
of all, in an intense desire to be his own 
master. This resulted in a repudiation of 
Darwinism, which Butler felt put man 
too much at the mercy of nature. A 
second aspect of Butler’s desire for free- 
dom is his warning against giving in to 
emotions of romantic love, especially if 
they meant marrying a girl of a lower 
social class. In his opposition to love 
and marriage, Butler went so far as to 
deny the family as a unit and to substi- 
tute for it what Wilson describes as a 
very inadequate ideal of male comrade- 
ship and frankness. A third feature of 
Butler’s revolt against Victorianism is 
a kind of deification of man’s will to the 
point that it resulted in “the tyranny of 
the superman, or in practice the dema- 
gogue; it is incompatible with liberal 
social welfare or gradual social change.” 
That is, Butler and his successors found 
themselves to be both radical and reac- 
tionary in many of their social and polit- 
ical views. Wilson sums up his criticism 
of Butler and his successors by saying 
that they grossly oversimplified many 
important problems and human relation- 
ships. In attacking Victorian Puritanism, 
they substituted an equally narrow ideal 
that consisted of “no nonsense and plenty 
of healthy humor.” Butler himself, says 
Wilson, was: 


a weak man obsessed with the need for 
absolute personal freedom; he was also 
a man whom parental Victorianism had 
made abnormally suspicious of any rhet- 
oric or embroidery in thought. Imagery, 
poetry, extravagance of language, all 
these seemed to him evasions, the casuis- 
try of Victorian preaching. 


Current English 


ConDUCTED BY THE NCTE Comm ON CurrENT ENGLISH Usace* 


Q. Can myself be used for I and me? 
R.Z.J. 


A. Myself is more often employed as a 
reflexive pronoun, a direct object (“I 
hurt mzyself”), or as an intensive, an 
appositive to the subject (“I myself 
did it”; “I did it myself”), but it has 
a number of other uses. Although it 
is the emphasized form of the first 
person singular “ageererees it is rarely 
used as the simple subject in place of 
I except in poetry. Shakespeare has 
“Myself, ... / Near to the king in 
blood...”; and Omar Khayyam, as 
translated by Edward Fitzgerald, said 
“Myself when young did eagerly fre- 
quent/ Doctor and Saint, . . .” This 
usage is not acceptable in current 
American prose. As a member of a 
compound subject, however, this em- 
phatic form is more often employed 
in informal, conversational English, 
connected to another member by and 
or (nor: “The gang, John, and my- 
self are going to a show”; “My wife 
or myself will attend to the matter”; 
“Neither myself nor my wife knew 
anything about the letter.” Although 
the usage is frequently heard, it is 
not fully established in Formal 
English. Myself is likewise employed 
as a subjective complement (predi- 
cate nominative): “I am (not) my- 
self today.” In informal English one 
also hears myself after than and as in 
a comparison: “It was not easy for as 
poor a typist as myself”; “No one 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Luella B. Cook. 


knew this as well as (better than) 
myself.” Myself seems to have es- 
tablished itself more firmly as an ob- 
ject. There is no question about “I 
cut myself” (direct object-reflexive 
object); “I bought myself (not me) a 
new bag” (indirect object). “I 
bought a pen for myself”; “This scene 
between Johnny and myself will ex- 
plain everything” (object of preposi- 
tion). Myself is also acceptable in 
a compound object, in an enumera- 
tion not occupying first place: “Are 
you going to call Pat, Jane, and my- 
self before you go?” “He invited 
Jane and myself to go to the airport.” 
This emphatic usage is established in 
literature and current English. My- 
self as a sole object of a verb except 
as the reflexive object is not accept- 


able English. M.M.B. 


. Is there any objection to referring 


to an ugly disposition? OPG. 


. The most common meaning of 


ugly is “repulsive or displeasing in 
appearance.” This meaning was ex- 
tended to anything that was morally 
revolting, anythin offensive 'to re- 
fined taste or good feelings, disagree- 
able or unpleasant in any way, then 
to anything that was of a trouble- 
some nature, as “ugly symptoms,” 
and finally it came to mean “ill- 
natured,” “cross,” “quarrelsome,” as 
an “ugly disposition.” There is no 
objection to werd of these meanings 
as long as it is clear from the context 
what meaning is intended, as in “He’s 
a dull boy and has not been able to 
adjust; so he has become delinquent 


and ugly.” M.M.B. 


: 
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stiltskin. 


Rigoletto. 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 


Bulletin Board 
Feb. 2, 6:30-7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). Shirley Temple Fairy Tale Series: Rumpel- 


Feb. 9, 4:00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV ). Omnibus. 
6:30-8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). Hallmark Hall of Fame: Hans Brinker. 


Feb. 16, 2:00-4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). NBC Opera Company’s production of Verdi’s 
Feb. 19, 7:30-8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). Shirley Temple Fairy Tale Series: The 


Feb. 21, 7:30-9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV). Dupont Show of the Month is an original 
TV musical, Aladdin, by Cole Porter and S. J. Perelman. Cyril Ritchard 
will play the Magician; Anna Maria Alberghetti, Princess Ming Chou; and 
(teen-age cheers! !) Sal Mineo in the title role. 


A Middle Road Between Sterility and Stupefaction 


The divorce between liberal arts and 
educationism in American schools has 
saddled the English profession with a 
articularly useless dilemma: A teacher 
is almost forced to choose between 
sticking by traditional literature courses 
(and winning the respect of frequently 
uninformed professors of literature) or 
forging off into a wild and woolly blue 
yonder of mass communication and core 
and functionalism (getting thereby the 
sometimes sentimental attention and 
praise of the extremists among professors 
of education). Too often the former 
high road leads to a kind of snobbish 
sterility and ineffectiveness with students, 
who simply don’t respond because they 
can’t “dig” tradition unmediated by an in- 
formed contemporary intelligence. And 
just as often the latter low road of popu- 
arity leads to much-how-to-do-about- 
nothing. In effect, students are thrown 
into the deep end of the pool of criticism. 
A few learn to swim over to the float of 


little magazine criticism; most sink—to 
a lifetime of the tepidest TV and the 
most condensed of all possible book 
clubs. It seems to this observer, trained 
by the professors of literature but with 
most pleasant memories of public school 
teaching, that neither extreme is really 
tenable. What we actually need are 
traditional literature courses imaginative 
enough to include the new forms of pop- 
ular culture. And while it would be 
nice to have anthologies constructed spe- 
cifically to bring tradition and the — 
lar arts into intellectually stimulating 
interplay, we need not wait for the pub- 
lisher’s tortoise. All a teacher really 
needs is an old anthology, some reliable 
and comprehensive sources of fact and 
analysis about contemporary mass cul- 
ture, and a new point of view. The new 
point of view is a via media that not only 
avoids the sterility of old fogeyism by 
constantly revealing the relevance of the 
past to the present but that also stead- 
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fastly ignores the stupefaction of con- 
temporamania by judging the present 
by the wisdom of the past. Each teacher 
must find a personal point of view on his 
own, but it is reassuring to note a grow- 
ing body of criticism that will give the 
teacher of literature the needed facts 
and interpretation about mass culture. 
Gilbert Seldes pointed out this middle 
road in 1924 when he wrote the first 
book on the subject and added a phrase, 
The Seven Lively Arts, to the language. 
Sagamore Press (50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, $4.95) brought out a new 
edition (with many 1957 afterthoughts) 
to coincide with the premiere last fall of 
CBS-TV’s The Seven Lively Arts. The 
essential premise of the book is that one 
can and should, as the author does, take 
both popular and elite art seriously. 
Seldes, after all, found his critical tools 
at Harvard (A.B., 1914), sharpened them 
as a drama and music critic for Eastern 
newspapers, and was one of the three 
major reviewers of James Joyce’s banned 
novel, Ulysses. His success as a critic of 
popular culture then quite directly de- 
rives from his broad humane background. 
And there is a further moral for the 
teaching of literature in his thesis that 
the common enemy of good popular 
and elite arts is bogus ART (the stock 
in trade of those vultures of culture who 
circle grimly over the dead bones of the 
good household poets and their suc- 
cessors in the tradition of pretentious 
gentility). What Seldes has to say in 
praise of Charlie Chaplin, Finley Peter 
Dunne, Ring Lardner, Krazy Kat, and 
Irving Berlin will help teachers who need 
a bikie angle of vision on, say, 
Sid Caesar, Paddy Chayefsky, Leonard 
Bernstein, and Elia Kazan. And, of 
course, admirable patterns for a rigorous 
criticism of contemporary popular cul- 
ture is as close as a copy of Seldes’ The 
Public Arts (Simon and Schuster paper- 
bound, $1.50) or his latest column in 
the Saturday Review. His critical in- 
telligence is exemplary precisely because 
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he cherishes the vitality of the best in 
popular art without making the sociol- 
ogist’s mistake of taking it as seriously as 
high culture. 

This sociological weakness appears in 
a generally admirable collection of essays 
edited by Bernard Rosenberg and David 
Manning White, Mass Culture: The 
Popular Arts in America (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1957, $6.95). 
“How to Read Li’l Abner Intelligently,” 
for example, encourages the kind of 
hubris in Al Capp which prompts that 
admirable cartoonist to make utterly 
preposterous denigrations of modern 
painting. “Card Playing as Mass Culture” 
brings to a trivial pastime a poker face 
that fits only the consideration of the 
most cosmic questions. “Is There a Best 
Seller Formula?” tends to obscure the 
basic point that popular books are trivial 
in the many distinct kinds of fluff per- 
ceived on best-seller lists. A second 
weakness of this collection is the post- 
Marxist disillusionment which hobbles 
the approach of most critics of mass cul- 
ture; this failure of vision is admirably 
analyzed in the best review the book has 


received—by a professor of sociology at 


that, Edward Shils of the University of 
Chicago, in the Sewanee Review (Fall 
1957). 

These reservations noted, one must 
emphasize that Mass Culture is far and 
away the best compendium now in print 
of fact and interpretation on paperbacks, 
movies, TV, magazines, advertising, and 
other aspects tg popular culture. The 
essays themselves provide the beginner 
with a beachhead, and the books’ bibli- 
ographies allow one to penetrate to the 
heart of our situation as conservers of 
tradition in the mass society. This writer 
has made a more detailed analysis of its 
value in “The Public Arts and the Private 
Sensibility: On the Humanities in a Mass 
Society,” the final chapter in Lewis 
Leary’s collection, Contemporary Liter- 
ary Scholarship: A Critical Review (to 
be published in April for the National 
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Council of Teachers of English by Ap- 
pleton-Century.) The indispensable es- 
says for the teacher of literature in Mass 
Culture are “Who Reads What Books 
and Why?”; “The Book Business in 
America”; “Mickey Spillane and His 
Bloody Hammer”; “Values in Mass Peri- 
odical Fiction, 1921-1940"; “Majority 
and Minority Americans”; “The Creator- 
Audience Relationship in the Mass 
Media”, “American Advertising”; and 
“Broadway and the Flight from Ameri- 
can Reality.” 

An important critic of popular cul- 
ture unaccountably missing from this an- 
thology is Reuel ‘Denney, who has re- 
dressed the mistake in editorial judgment 
by publishing an entire book on the sub- 
ject this past summer. The Astonished 
Muse (University of Chicago Press, 
$4.50) is essentially an analysis of the 
new “esthetics of abundance.” It is a 


warning to Americans entering the new 


leisure frontier not to let their imagina- 
tions atrophy. Denney has a wide rang- 
ing vision, and he examines the effects of 
rising income standards on American 
play i in a much broader perspective than 
Mass Culture. Denney considers hot 
rodding, advertising, town planning and 
architecture, science fiction, as well as 
the standard media. A special value of 
this book for English teachers derives 
from the fact that Denney, being both 
a professional sociologist and a publish- 
ing poet, can afford to talk turkey about 
the humanists’ snide abdication of | respon- 
sibility for an adequate criticism of pop- 
ular culture. “Following the fashion,” 

Denney observes, “many literary and 
scholarly citizens of the United States 
mechanically snub the mass media. The 
obvious retort to dogmatically disdain- 
ful critics is that they ought not to com- 
plain about a popular culture for which 
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they will take no responsibility.” That 
shoe fits—and pinches. 

A final example justifying my conten- 
tion that a liberal arts training is highly 
negotiable in criticism of the popular 
arts is Walter Goodman’s The Clowns 
of Commerce (Sagamore Press, 1957, 
$4.95). Goodman is an editor for Red- 
book, a position that puts him close to 
the Madison Avenue melee he satirizes. 
Goodman’s concept of advertising is 
a broad—and_persuasive—one. Side by 
side with trenchant critiques of shady 
strategies for peddling toothpaste, lip- 
stick, automobiles, cigarettes, drugs, 
green stamps, slenderizing salons, there 
are thoughtful discussions of Billy Gra- 
ham, Senator McCarthy, the society col- 
umns, and motivation research. Good- 
man’s method is simple and effective (a 

natural, by the way, for classroom criti- 
cism). He still believes firmly in the tra- 
dition of Western humanism, the Bill 
of Rights, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—in short, all those values which our 
society officially supports. He simply 
(but not simple-mindedly) reveals the 
disparity between pretention and _per- 
formance, between professed allegiance 
to these values and subversive support 
of contradictory ones. For one thought- 
ful English teacher's suggestions for 
using the approach of a Goodman in the 
high school and college classroom, see 
Gonzaga’s John Sisk’s “Freud in Gray 
Flannel,” America (August 10, 1957). 
There is a growing tradition, then, of 
people who can be concerned about mass 
culture’s threats to the private person 
without throwing overboard their com- 
mitment to traditional literature and 

values. They lead a middle way for the 
English teacher interested in neither 
sterility nor stupefaction. 
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Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


A TOUCH OF THE POET. By Eugene 
O’Neill. Yale University Press. 1957. 182 pp. 
$3.75. 

Eugene O’Neill’s last full-length play, 
part of an incomplete cycle, is published 
for the first time. The Irish protagonist, 
Major Melody, formerly a hero at Talavera 
under the Duke of Wellington, has come to 
nineteenth-century Massachusetts in the 
hope of establishing himself as a gentleman 
tavern keeper. He is at war with himself, 
dissatisfied with his lot, often drunk, ever 
pretending to a station he cannot maintain, 
and ever abusing his devoted, humble wife 
and spirited, ambitious daughter. In a final, 
desperate fight against reality, he loses, and 
destroys his own myth. The compassionate 


playwright triumphs. _p 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE. By Vladimir 
Dudintsev. Dutton, 1957. 512 pp. $4.95. 
The central character of this ponderous 
novel has invented a machine for casting 
pipes. None of the government offices con- 
cerned with such engineering matters will 
listen to him, let alone build an experi- 
mental model. Essentially it’s a story of a 
gifted and idealistic individual defeated by 
bumbling bureaucracy. The novel’s un- 
flattering picture of Soviet officialdom is 
said to have evoked quite a furor in Russia, 
but if true it’s hard to see how they got 
those satellites up there. Maybe they’re 
better at tunnelling through space than 
through the ground, or maybe the novel 
was intended to lull the West into believ- 


ing they couldn’t do either. 1 Stoakes 


LEAVE ME ALONE. By David Karp. 
Knopf. 1957. $3.95. 

It is rare indeed that a talented social 
analyst is also a creative artist of real merit. 
It is rarer still when a man of these quali- 
ties is able to dissect his own society and 
from its atoms construct a novel which is 
both superior fiction and objective, dis- 
passionate analysis. Mr. Karp has achieved 
this, however, in his portrayal of our gen- 
eration of indifferent ex-urbanites. His 
novel is perhaps the best development and 
expression of a popular and important 
theme, and it has a legitimate claim on the 
attention of every socially conscious reader. 


—Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE VARIORUM EDITION OF THE 
POEMS OF W. B. YEATS. Edited by 
Peter Allt and Russell K. Alspach. Mac- 
millan. 1957. 884 pp. $18.50. 

Here is the complete text, through all 
variants however slight, of all poems Yeats 
ever published. Four-fifths of them ap- 
peared in their final form in the two- 
volume “definitive edition” prepared for 
the press by the poet shortly before his 
death in 1939, the actual publication of the 
volumes being delayed, due to the war, 
until 1949. This monumental task was 
begun nearly twenty years ago by two 
scholars who worked independently on op- 
posite sides of the Atlantic. Then in 1947 
they combined forces and continued jointly 
until Allt’s tragic death in 1954. 

—Kellogg W. Hunt 


LAST TALES. By Isak Dinesen. Random 
House. 1957. 341 pp. $4.00. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


These twelve stories ‘by the author of 
Seven Gothic Tales have scenes in Europe 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
but like the fairy tales their framework 
suggests they are universal. One story is a 
collection of anecdotes; others have tre- 
mendous inherent drama, as the one in 
which a great sculptor and his wife’s lover 
trade places in her arms and under the 
death sentence. All move slowly under a 
crowded canvas of ideas and rich, Tolstoyan 
insights. These and the author’s “blank 
page” for the reader demand and reward 
rereading. The god presiding over the 
lusty characters is female, a fact which ex- 
plains the fanciful working of the universe. 


~-George Yost, Jr. 


THE MAN WHO SHOT QUANTRILL. 
George C. Appell. Doubleday. 1957. 189 pp. 
$3.50. 

Late in 1864, U. S. Army Intelligence 
decided that something had to be done 
about William Clarke Quantrill, the noto- 
rious Confederate guerrilla. Picked for the 
job was Major Curtis Blakeman, a Union 
cavalry officer, who had been wounded in 
the Wilderness campaign. His orders were 
concise: “Find Quantrill and kill him.” 
Blakeman pocketed a set of forged papers 
identifying him as Cole Nimbo, captain in 
the 11th Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, stuffed 
a Confederate uniform in his bag, swapped 
his Colt for an Adams pistol, CSA model, 
and headed west. The action never once 
flags in this fast-paced blend of the Civil 
War novel, the western, and the suspense- 


thriller. —James Preu 


SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER. By 
Mark Harris. Macmillan. 1957. 175 pp. $3.00. 

This is a sometimes penetrating and often 
absorbing story of a young Jewish boy’s 
experiences in the Army. There is no 
strong plot outline, but, rather, a series of 
episodic events which involve Jacob, his 
captain, Dodd, and their mutual friend, 
im a PX counter girl, in a rather un- 
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usual triangle. Jacob is the most fully drawn 
character and through him the author 
projects some interesting viewpoints held 
by a sensitive member of a minority group. 
The style of the novel, at times poor neo- 
Joycian, is not its strongest commendation. 


—William Lee Pryor 


THE OLD COPPER COLLAR. By Dan 
Cushman. Ballantine. 1957. 188 pp. $3.00. 


Here is a riotously funny western on 
Montana politics at the turn of the century, 
when campaigning was fun and campaign 
“literature” meant a suit case stuffed with 
$280,000 in bills for distribution “in the 
right places.” To make known the leading 
candidate’s qualifications, a hotel is bought 
for entertaining; whiskey, beef steak, and 
chorus girls are made widely available. The 
author does not assume the responsibility of 
the historian, but does claim to have been 
“faithful to the spirit of the times.” His 
story moves rapidly from one lunacy to an- 
other, and gives the laugh to political antics, 
where laughs were due. 


THE DANGEROUS GAMES. By Tereska 
Torres. Dial. 1957. 119 pp. $2.75. 


The games are the extra-marital love- 
makings indulged in by a Parisian named 
Frederic and his wife Juliette. As the first 
of the series of games, Frederic has an af- 
fair with Juliette’s unmarried friend, Fran- 
coise, and as the climax of the series, Juliette 
has an affair with the man Francoise has 
been hoping to marry. Then Juliette, who 
is the narrator and central figure, schooled 
by her experiences, decides to play no more 
games, but is impelled to confess all to 
Frederic. He is at first incensed because he 
has regarded such freedom in love as 
exclusively his own prerogative, but he 
afterwards grants her absolution and atone- 
ment. A curiously singleminded and intense 
narrative by a novelist of power and 
economy. 


Nonfiction 


TALENTS AND GENIUSES: The Pleas- 
ures of Appreciation. By Gilbert Highet. 
Oxford University Press. 1957. 347 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Highet, a professor of Latin at Colum- 
bia, but more adequately to be described as 
a humanist than as a classicist, has selected 
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and revised forty of his radio talks and 
arranged them under the classifications 
“Music and Art,” “Characters,” and “Writ- 
ing and Reading.” To illustrate the scope 
and diversity, the first class spans esthetic 
behaviour of birds, cave drawings, grave 
artifacts, Bach, Bosch, Pieter Brueghel, 
Charles Ives, pictures of war, and the city 
of Venice. The essays are all short— usually 
to be read in ten minutes—and the style and 
language are hardly more complex than 
Basic English, but the matter is nonetheless 
substantial, and the manner free of con- 
descension. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Ralph M. 
Wardle. University of Kansas Press. 1957. 
330 pp. $5.00. 

A scholarly and readable biography of 
the happy-go-lucky Irishman who was not 
only “one of the ablest of writers” but 


also “the most versatile genius of all Eng- 


lish literature.” In writing the first scholarly 
biography of Goldsmith to appear in the 
twentieth century, Professor Wardle takes 
advantage of hitherto unused material: the 


prose portrait of Goldsmith by Reynolds, 
the Boswell papers, and the work of recent 
Goldsmith scholars. The result is a charm- 
ingly intimate picture of the strangely con- 
tradictory figure of whom Johnson said, 
“But let not his frailties be remembered; 


he was a very great man.” -__ James Preu 
AFTER WALDEN: Thoreau’s Changing 
Views on Economic Man. By Leo Stoller. 
Stanford University Press. 1957. 163 pp. 
$4.00. 

Approved and partly subsidized by a 
grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, this little volume is an 
impressively thorough and scholarly pre- 
sentation of the altering ideas of one of 
America’s most famous literary eccentrics. 
The Thoreau who sought self-culture at 
isolated Walden and who chose jail resi- 
dence rather than tax-paying is revealed as 
turning gradually to social legislation as a 
more effectual solution to the problems of 
the industrial revolution. Dr. Stoller’s book 
concentrates on the carefully—documented 
presentation of the mature thought of 
Thoreau, making no effort at popular. bio- 
graphical portrait. It should be labeled “for 
scholars only.” —Claude R. Flory 
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BYRON: A _ Biography. By Leslie A. 
Marchand. Knopf. 1957. 3 vols. 1264 pp- 
plus notes and index. $20.00. 


Leslie A. Marchand’s Byron: a Biography 
takes its place at once as the definitive life. 
Here are both the facts and the rumors, 
with the distinction between the two care- 
fully observed. For example, on the matter 
of Byron’s relationship with his half-sister 
Augusta, Marchand declares that there is 
insufficient evidence to prove incest in a 
court of law, but that the assumption of 
guilt is almost necessary to account for 
much in the letters and poems. Any school 
which includes Byron in its curriculum at 
all should have this book. 


—Francis G. Townsend 


THE MAN WHO PRESUMED: A Biog- 
raphy of Stanley. By Byron Farwell. Holt. 
1957. $5.00. 


A thorough and appreciative account of . 
the famous nineteenth century explorer, 
who was also a storekeeper, soldier, sailor, 
newspaper reporter, builder, statesman, 
author, politician, and lecturer. The famous 
Livingstone episode is placed in its proper 
perspective. Out of this study Stanley 
emerges as a man of immense power and 
determination, with a magnificent ability 
for organization. Several times on the point 
of starvation, the victim of many severe 
tropical illnesses and the participant in in- 
numerable close battles with natives, Stanley 
managed to survive against incredible odds. 
This sympathetic and exciting portrayal 
proves that truth is stranger than fiction. 


—V. Leslie Thomson 


MAXWELL ANDERSON: The Play- 
wright as Prophet. By Mabel Driscoll 
Bailey. Abelard-Schuman. 1957. 220 pp. 
$3.50. 


In successive chapters, the different types 
of Maxwell Anderson’s plays are given 
critical treatment. In the process the play- 
wright’s own theory is examined carefully 
and his work related to it. Slight attention 
is given to biographical data. Such generali- 
zations as the one about Winterset (“It is 
poetry, and it is tradegy; but it is not poetic 
tragedy. Or rather it is not dramatic poetry. 
The poetry and the drama are not fused.”) 
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are given interesting if not always fully 
satisfying support. Occasional references to 
the judgments of Joseph Wood Krutch are 
about the only evidence that Mrs. Bailey is 
aware of the criticism of others. p 


THE SANDBURG RANGE. By Carl 
Sandburg. Harcou 1957. 459 pp. $6.00. 


Poet, storyteller and poet for children, 
singer and song-seeker, novelist, autobio- 
grapher, biographer, and historian: such is 
the scope of Carl Sandburg, and here in 
one volume are representative selections 
from all fields of his published works. After 
sixty-five pages of poems, a tenth of the 
book is given to Always the Young 
Strangers, called by Robert E. Sherwood 
“the best autobiography ever written by an 
American.” The delightful stories for chil- 
dren will come as a surprise for many 
readers. At the end is a speaking-likeness 
of Lincoln from the six-volume biography. 
Sixteen pages of photographs and excellent 
format distinguish this book. csi ta 


FACE TO FACE: An Autobiography. By 


Ved Mehta. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
370 pp. $4.50. 


The writer, a blind young Hindu born 
into one of the middle-class castes of India, 
faced the prospect of either caning chairs 
or begging if he stayed in his own country, 
where the blind are given little education 
and no hope of decent employment. He 
tells a vivid and poignant story of his 
happy family life, his determination to be 
independent, and the new freedom he 
achieved in America, where he finally 
realized his ambition for a high school and 
college education. The charm of the book 
lies in its rich variety of background and 
in the attractive personality of its author. 


—Sarah Herndon 


1957. 


GET AWAY FROM ME WITH THOSE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND OTHER RE- 
ACTIONS. By Sylvia Wright. McGraw- 
Hill. 1957. 247 pp. $3.95. 

Call this book what you will—unique, 
witty, erudite, sophisticated—it is, after 
everything else has been said, downright 
funny. And that is what makes it well 
worth reading. Miss Wright’s humorous 
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appraisal of modern American life has 
something for everyone, and misses little 
that deserves ridicule. The title essay in- 
vestigates multi-purpose, useless gifts; other 
articles deal with gadgetry, modern archi- 
tecture, unintelligible directions, the do-it- 
yourself craze, and advice literature. 
Though largely unrelated, the essays have 
something in common: they are uniformly 
good, and the humor throughout is spon- 


taneous. —John R. Hendrickson 


THE WITNESS OF WILLIAM PENN. 
Edited by Frederick B. Tolles and E. Gor- 
don Alderfer. Macmillan. 1957. 205 pp. 
$3.75. 

There are dozens of biographies of 
William Penn, and a bibliography of his 
own works runs to scores of titles. Never- 
theless, this book fulfills a real need. Pri- 
marily, it is a collection of Penn’s writings, 
selected to demonstrate the breadth of his 
interests and accomplishments. The essays 
and letters which the editors have included 
reflect Penn’s ideas concerning religion, the 
rights of individuals, the organization and 
proper role of government, economic prac- 
tices, an international organization to secure 
world peace, and personal philosophy. An 
interpretative introduction and a conclud- 
ing essay on the bibliography of the famous 
Quaker add to the usefulness of the volume. 


—Maurice M. Vance 


FOSSILS AND PRESENCES. By Albert 
Guerard. Stanford University Press. 1957. 
270 pp. $5.00. 

In this collection of essays, which were 
written and published separately in maga- 
zines during the last fifty years, Professor 
Guerard of Stanford writes lucidly about 
his critical credo: “Let us prevent words, 
ideas, creeds, institutions, from becoming 
fossilized.” Like an academic gadfly he 
stimulates the intelligent reader to examine 
again such topics as nationalism, liberty, 
justice, colonialism, and thinking as well as 
such men as Dante, de Vigny, Alain, and 
Thomas Mann. Professor Guerard’s ap- 
proach is that of healthy scepticism; and in 
these essays he displays a combination of 
extensive knowledge and intensive wit, zest, 
and delight in his subjects. 

—Roy C. Moose 
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THE LIFE OF THE BOOK. By Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt. Illustrations by Fritz 
Kredel. Abelard-Schuman. 1957. 240 pp. 
$3.50. 

Written for young people, this interest- 
ing and valuable record includes: “How 
Books Are Written and Published,” “How 
Books Are Printed,” and “How Books Are 
Sold, Read, and Collected.” In the first two 
divisions, the author writes with especial 
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‘competence, presenting technical informa- 


tion in a clear and readable exposition; in 
the third he speculates, among other mat- 
ters, on the value of reading, and on the 
probable role of the book in a society in 
which the mass media of communication 
are rapidly changing. The attractive illus- 
trations are an integral part of the history. 


—?P. 


Junior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


RED MAN, WHITE MAN. Compiled by 
Alice I. Hazeltine. Lothrop, Lee, and 
Shepard. $3.50. 

The American Indian never fails to exert 
his fascination for the reader. Hazeltine 
presents an anthology of writings about the 
Indian and by the Indian that are arranged 
so skillfully that the whole volume reads as 
a unified story. She has selected her 
materials to give the inside picture of the 
Indian, stressing his dignity and his human- 
ness rather than his cruelty or his primitive 
qualities. There is historical material as well 
as contemporary writing. The selections are 
organized under the themes of “Early Ex- 
periences,” “Boys and Girls,” “Going 
West,” “Getting Acquainted,” “Three 
Indians,” “Tribal Legends,” “Modern Days,” 
and “Red Man, White Man.” The book 
will be enjoyable simply as recreational 
reading, and ‘it will be a special boon to 
teachers working with units on Indian life. 


MYSTERIES OF THE PACIFIC. By 
Robert de la Croix. John Day. 1957. 252 pp. 
$3.50. 

What caused the disappearance of the 
Solomon Islands in the sixteenth century? 
What was the source of the strange signals 
monitored by Navy ships that failed to 
reveal the location of Amelia Earhart? Who 
was the white man who forgot his own 
identity after living for many years among 
the natives of a lonely island? These pro- 
voking questions are raised and in some 
measure answered by Robert de la Croix 
in his latest book of a series that includes 
Mysteries of the North Pole and Mysteries 


of the Sea. Translation of the book from 
the French has resulted in no loss of sus- 
pense and no alteration of style. Authen- 
ticity seems to have been brought about by 
considerable research on the part of the 
author. There is, however, a distinct void 
between the telling of the modern mysteries 
of the Pacific and those of a few centuries 
ago; the scope of the stories suffers because 
of the unequal emphasis placed on the ad- 
ventures of Comte de la Perouse, but the 
narrative is worthy because of this adven- 
turer’s implications in later times. Through- 
out, there is projected the wonder and 
mystery of the inexplicable, the strange 
phenomena surrounding ghost ships and lost 
men plagued by the spectre of danger. The 
twilight beauty of the Pacific, which hides 
its multitude of secrets, is revealed in this 
factual and exciting book. 

—Neal Houston 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS. Edited by 
L. J. Ludovici. Associated Booksellers. 1957. 
226 pp. $3.75. 

Selecting eight laureates in literature and 
six in science, editor L. J. Ludovici has pro- 
duced a pleasing gallery of Nobel Prize 
winners. Outstanding European scholars 
have penned this series of biographies on 
Western recipients of the award made pos- 
sible from the estate of Alfred B. Nobel of 
Sweden. Such winners as T. S. Eliot, 
William Faulkner, Thomas Mann, Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming, and Albert Einstein are 
included. Lesser known men_ such as 
France’s Gide and England’s rete: 
are covered in well-written sketches. The 
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portraits of T. S. Eliot by Arthur Mizener 
and of Albert Einstein by J. Bronowski are 
especially appealing and poignant. High 
school boys and girls will find a rich variety 
of reading about inspiring men in this 
book; although erudite, the language will 
not preclude understanding on their part. 
From these biographies they may under- 
stand the long, arduous way traveled by 
these men to attain distinction in their 
fields. A thoughtful note from the editor is 
helpful in making the young reader realize 
that there is still room in the world for 
dreamers, as well as for men of action. 


—Neal Houston 


SNOWY SLOPES. By Mary Wolfe 
Thompson. Longmans, Green. 1957. 179 pp. 
$2.75. 


Leigh Burd and her flighty, somewhat 
irresponsible, widowed mother have moved 
to a charming old house in Vermont where 
they hope to make a living running a 
hostelry for skiers and summer visitors. 
Because Leigh is slightly crippled, she 
feels left out of the gay excitement of the 
skiing crowd. However, she takes a job in 
the ski house at the top of the slope. Mean- 
time she becomes involved with a handsome 
young man and his family who weekend at 
her mother’s establishment. She is equally 
disturbed by Sonia, who also comes regu- 
larly for accommodations. Financial worries 
bother Leigh for her heart is set on a col- 
- education. The most interesting part 
of the story, perhaps, is the search to see 
whether or not the home had been a station 
on the underground railroad during pre- 
Civil War years. All of the knots at the end 
of the story are neatly tied together. The 
book is a satisfying if somewhat stereo- 
typed reading experience. The writing is 
fresh and clear, the character of Leigh 
rather nicely drawn. Teen-agers should find 
in it some wish fulfilling and some stark 
reality about the problems of growing up. 


YEAR OF ENCHANTMENT. By Kath- 
rene Pinkerton. Harcourt. 1957. 224 pp. 
$3.00. 


Year of Enchantment continues the story 
of the islands and inlets of southern Alaska 
during the 1920’s, the period the author 
has used as background for several of her 
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recent books. The focus of the story is on 
a new character, but the background figures 
in the book are old friends. Thus while the 
book is a complete reading experience in 
itself, it rouses pleasant memories in those 
who have read widely. Judy Randolph 
leaves New England to spend the summer 
with her father, a mining engineer recently 
moved to Alaska. Judy suspects that her 
father is in financial trouble and can ill 
afford to keep her in summer camps. She 
finds the raw mining camp bleak and bare. 
But she becomes acquainted with Rod who 
is trying to prove himself both by store- 
keeping and by luring salmon back to a 
stream where they had formerly spawned. 
In both of these he is successful, but his 
major success is with Judy when the two 
find themselves in love. The story is pleas- 
ingly complicated by a number of facets 
and yet it is tightly knit. Characters have 
some depth. The main charm of Pinkerton’s 
writing, however, lies in her ability to make 
the reader see, hear, feel, and touch the 
Alaskan landscape. 


ROCKET TO LIMBO. By Alan E. Nourse. 
McKay. 1957. 184 pp. $3.00. 


Though made of many of the usual ele- 
ments of any space fiction story, there is 
something a bit haunting about Rocket to 
Limbo. Young Lars Heldrigson has trained 
as an ecologist serving on star ships looking 
for planets where earth may ease its popu- 
lation problems through colonization. What 
supposedly starts out as a routine training 
flight turns into an exploration of the 
planets of the distant star, Wolf. There is 
threatened mutiny on the ship and an 
ensuing uneasy truce as the ship is pro- 
jected through space. On the planet, the 
men discover the descendants of a colony 
of men that had left earth in a star ship 
generations earlier and had never been 
located. These people have discovered the 
secret of controlling the physical environ- 
ment through extra-sensory perception. 
This power, called “The Strength,” is the 
basis of their culture. With all the fascina- 
tion of mechanical gadgets and develop- 
ments, the book has religious overtones 
that cannot be ignored. The author sug- 
gests that if man has faith, he can literally 
rearrange his environment to suit himself. 


NCTE BULLETIN BOARD 


APPEAL FOR HELP IN PLANNING THE 
Friday Programs for the 
November 1958 Conference of the NCTE 


Comments made during and since the meeting of NCTE in Minneapolis, 
November 1957, indicate that the Friday programs, organized by Dr. Harold 
Allen, were superior both in selection of topics and in performance of participants. 
The present concern is to develop for 1958, at Pittsburgh, a program which will 
have equal appeal for the membership of the NCTE. 


You can help to make next year’s Friday programs all that you want them to 
be by filling out the blank on the lower part of this sheet. Then, tear it off and mail 
it (or send a postcard) within two weeks to: Miss Helen F. Olson, 763 Belmont 
Place, Seattle 2, Washington. 


HELEN F. OLSON 
Second Vice-President 


What persons would you like to have as participants in the 1958 Friday programs? 
How about yourself? 


Professional Appropriate 
Name Address _ Position Topics 


What subjects or specific areas would you like to have considered at the 1958 
Convention? 


Signature of person making suggestions 


Professional position 


Address 
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The man who 


reads dictionaries 


© W. Suschitzky Photo 


SEAN O'CASEY, one of the great 
writers of our century, says: 


66] MusT have spent years of life 
with dictionaries, for a diction- 
ary was the first tool I used to 

learn to read. I have five of them 

now. Webster’s New World Diction- 
ary, College Edition, is a great dic- 
tionary and a lovely book, a classic 
among dictionaries. It is a fascinat- 
ing one, easy to handle, beautifully 
printed, and splendidly bound. This 
splendid work shows that the Ameri- 
can way of words is a good way, and 

I, on behalf of Whitman, cry hail 

to it.” 

WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 

Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 

result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 
$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 

Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of The American Language 
College Edition 


142,000 entries @ 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ENRICH YOUR 
TEACHING 


@ STIMULATE your English sessions by 
entering your students in the SECOND 
ANNUAL NATIONWIDE ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION to be administered in 
April. Plaques, medals and certificates 
will be awarded those students achieving 
a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. The 
examination is being offered on de 
levels 7-12. Also on the college level. 
Send for FREE copy of last year’s ex- 
amination and norms. 

@ ANIMATE your classes with dynamic 
tape recordings. Such programs as a 
“Tale of Two Cities,” starring Brian 
Aherne, are included in this collection. 
Also included are: “Macbeth,” “Camille,” 
and “Othello.” Service charge of $.50 
for all 15-minute programs. 

@ VITALIZE your teaching with enrich- 
ment materials. Most of these materials 
are designed to make the study of 
grammar more appealing to the students. 
Also included are activity units and 
ideas for themes and speeches. 

Send for FREE listing of available materials 

to Donald R. Honz, Director, Educational 

Stimuli, 1902 Ogden Avenue, Superior, 

Wisconsin. 


Learning Words 


9th Year e 10th Year 
llth Year 12th Year 


Jerome Shostak. Here is a low-priced work- 
book series functionally designed to pro- 
vide a practical, stimulating and highly 
flexible program for vocabulary building in 
the four-year high school English course. 
Words are introduced on the basis of 
topics or themes of real interest to stu- 
dents. Word selections are based on the 
frequency of terms currently used in news- 
papers, magazines, contemporary fiction, 
radio and television programs, and other 
representative areas of American speech 
and writing today. A feature of LEARNING 
WORDS is the flexibility of the vocabulary- 
building program it provides. The material 
is readily adjusted to the special needs of 
classes and individual students. Exercises 
have been carefully designed to conform 
to the grade level of each book in the 
series, and are designed to arouse the 
student's interest, challenge his abilities, 
and reveal the practical value of the words 
he is trying to master. Net: 35¢ each 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue e New York 3 


i 
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NOBLE'S COMPARATIVE 


7 IN ONE VOL. . . . $1.56 Net 
SILAS 
MARNER 


Two Books for the Price of One! 


Noble’s Classics are based upon the new 
idea of presenting together within the 
covers of a single book, an older and a 
modern classic for comparison. Now in use 
by most of the leading preparatory schools 


throughout the U. S. 
Edited by Jay GrEENE 
ALSO 7 OTHER TITLES. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


TO BE CONSIDERED 


when you require or recommend 
a dictionary for your classes... 


Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany which has specialized entirely 
in dictionary publishing — for over 
100 years. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts 
who are specialists in dictionary 
making. 

And Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


Mevuam-Webslii 


Pal OFF, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


THEY 
WILL 
READ 
LITERATURE 


A portfolio of 14 four-page leaflets 
reprinted from popular ENGLISH 
JOURNAL articles. Topics covered 
are tested secondary school Pproce- 
dures dealing with the “why,” 
“what,” and “how” of teaching 
literature. 


$1.00 Stock #P56-34 


(Please include your remittance 
with orders less than $5.00) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF. / 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
MPAIQN, ELLEIENOES 


CLASSICS 
} 
By George Eliot By John\Steinbeck ~ 
= 
| 
/ 
Write for Descriptive Circular EJ. 
— 


LITERATURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


is a top-notch literature program! Here are four bouvks which 
develop understanding, appreciation, and enjoyment of good 
literature. Fresh and exciting in appearance, they are thor- 
oughly readable and teachable—full of good writing and good 
reading. They were prepared under the guidance and super- 
vision of an advisory board of 8 outstanding teachers, assisted 
by 12 teachers who prepared the superior editorial equipment. 
Complete Handbook and Key for each 


THE ART OF SPEAKING, Revised 


is the kind of book students really like! Crammed with sound 
information on public speaking, it includes a complete unit on 
television and a unit on audio-visual speech materials. The 
flexible arrangement of the text, the units on radio and de- 
bating, the compact unit on programs stressing the planning 
of assembly programs, and the varied activity and exercise 
material throughout the text are features that especially ap- 
peal to teachers. You'll want to examine The Art of Speaking, 
Revised. 


Send for full information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 
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the most popular 
six-year 

English program 

for grades 7-12... 


WINNER IN A LANDSLIDE* 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, and CHRIST 
Books 1, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER and CHRIST 


Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


A new broom sweeps clean—but an old one 
knows all the corners. In the Sixth Edition of 
Junior English in ‘Action and English in Action 
you get all the vigor of the new broom with all 
the cunning of the old one, and that combination 
really goes to work. 


The You and your ox will like the time-tested 

organization . . . the fresh subject matter pre- 

a IN MOE sented in bright, informal style . . . the challeng- 

ing exercises and drills . . . the appealing ideas 

Textbooks and projects . . . and the illustrations and 

Practice Books cartoons that point up the text. The valuable 

Answer Books Practice Books provide self-checking, self-im- 

Teacher's Manuals proving, habit-forming practice. 


Supplementary Tests 
* over 21,000,000 sold! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 8 DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


